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Tripartite Conference at Berlin 


[Released to the press by the White House August 2] 


I 


REPORT ON THE TRIPARTITE CONFERENCE OF 
BERLIN + 


On July 17, 1945, the President of the United 
States of America, Harry S. Truman, the Chair- 
man of the Council of People’s Commissars of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Generalis- 
simo J. V. Stalin, and the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, Winston S. Churchill, together with Mr. 
Clement R. Attlee, met in the Tripartite Confer- 
ence of Berlin. They were accompanied by the 
foreign secretaries of the three governments, Mr. 
James F. Byrnes, Mr. V. M. Molotov, and Mr. 
Anthony Eden, the Chiefs of Staff, and other ad- 
visers. 

There were nine meetings between July seven- 
teenth and July twenty-fifth. The conference was 
then interrupted for two days while the results of 
the British general election were being declared. 

On July twenty-eighth Mr. Attlee returned to 
the conference as Prime Minister, accompanied by 
the new Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Mr. Ernest Bevin. Four days of further discus- 
sion then took place. During the course of the 
conference there were regular meetings of the 
heads of the three governments accompanied by 
the foreign secretaries, and also of the foreign sec- 
retaries alone. Committees appointed by the for- 
eign secretaries for preliminary consideration of 
questions before the conference also met daily. 

The meetings of the conference were held at the 
Cecilienhof near Potsdam. The conference ended 
on August 2, 1945. 

Important decisions and agreements were 
reached. Views were exchanged on a number of 
other questions and consideration of these matters 
will be continued by the council of foreign min- 
isters established by the conference. 

President Truman, Generalissimo Stalin and 
Prime Minister Attlee leave this conference, which 
has strengthened the ties between the three govern- 


ments and extended the scope of their collaboration 
and understanding, with renewed confidence that 
their governments and peoples, together with the 
other United Nations, will ensure the creation of a 
just and enduring peace. 


II 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A COUNCIL OF FOREIGN 
MINISTERS 

The conference reached an agreement for the 
establishment of a Council of Foreign Ministers 
representing the five principal powers to continue 
the necessary preparatory work for the peace set- 
tlements and to take up other matters which from 
time to time may be referred to the Council by 
agreement of the governments participating in the 
Council. 

The text of the agreement for the establishment 
of the Council of Foreign Ministers is as follows: 


1. There shall be established a Council composed 
of the foreign ministers of the United Kingdom, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, China, 
France and the United States. 

2.(i1) The Council shall normally meet in Lon- 
don, which shall be the permanent seat of the joint 
secretariat which the Council will form. Each of 
the foreign ministers will be accompanied by a 
high-ranking deputy, duly authorized to carry on 
the work of the Council in the absence of his for- 
eign minister, and by a small staff of technical ad- 
visers. 

(ii) The first meeting of the Council shall be 
held in London not later than September 1, 1945. 
Meetings may be held by common agreement in 
other capitals as may be agreed from time to time. 

8.(i) As its immediate important task, the Coun- 
cil shall be authorized to draw up, with a view to 
their submission to the United Nations, treaties 
of peace with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary 
and Finland, and to propose settlements of terri- 
torial questions outstanding on the termination of 
the war in Europe. The Council shall be utilized 
for the preparation of a peace settlement for Ger- 
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many to be accepted by the government of Ger- 
many when a government adequate for the purpose 
is established. 

(ii) For the discharge of each of these tasks the 
Council will be composed of the members repre- 
senting those states which were signatory to the 
terms of surrender imposed upon the enemy state 
concerned. For the purpose of the peace settle- 
ment for Italy, France shall be regarded as a sig- 
natory to the terms of surrender for Italy. Other 
members will be invited to participate when mat- 
ters directly concerning them are under discussion. 

(iii) Other matters may from time to time be 
referred to the Council by agreement between the 
member governments. 

4, (i) Whenever the Council is considering a 
question of direct interest to a state not repre- 
sented thereon, such state should be invited to 
send representatives to participate in the discus- 
sion and study of that question. 

(ii) The Council may adapt its procedure to 
the particular problem under consideration. In 
some cases it may hold its own preliminary dis- 
cussions prior to the participation of other inter- 
ested states. In other cases, the Council may con- 
voke a formal conference of the state chiefly inter- 
ested in seeking a solution of the particular prob- 
lem. 


In accordance with the decision of the conference 
the three governments have each addressed an 
identical invitation to the governments of China 
and France to adopt this text and to join in estab- 
lishing the Council. 

The establishment of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers for the specific purposes named in the 
text will be without prejudice to the agreement of 
the Crimea Conference that there should be peri- 
odic consultation among the foreign secretaries of 
the United States, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and the United Kingdom. 

The conference also considered the position of 
the European Advisory Commission in the light of 
the agreement to establish the Council of Foreign 
Ministers. It was noted with satisfaction that the 
Commission had ably discharged its principal 
tasks by the recommendations that it had fur- 
nished for the terms of Germany’s unconditional 
surrender, for the zones of occupation in Germany 
and Austria, and for the inter-Allied control ma- 
chinery in those countries. It was felt that 
further work of a detailed character for the coordi- 
nation of allied policy for the control of Germany 
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and Austria would in future fall within the com- 
petence of the Allied Control Council at Berlin 


_and the Allied Commission at Vienna. Accord- 


ingly, it was agreed to recommend that the 
European Advisory Commission be dissolved. 
III 
GERMANY 

The Allied Armies are in occupation of the whole 
of Germany and the German people have begun to 
atone for the terrible crimes committed under the 
leadership of those, whom in the hour of their 
success, they openly approved and blindly obeyed. 

Agreement has been reached at this conference 
on the political and economic principles of a co- 
ordinated Allied policy toward defeated Germany 
during the period of Allied control. 

The purpose of this agreement is to carry out 
the Crimea Declaration on Germany. German 
militarism and Nazism will be extirpated and the 
Allies will take in agreement together, now and in 
the future, the other measures necessary to assure 
that Germany never again will threaten her neigh- 
bors or the peace of the world. 

It is not the intention of the Allies to destroy or 
enslave the German people. It is the intention of 
the Allies that the German people be given the 
opportunity to prepare for the eventual recon- 
struction of their life on a democratic and peaceful 
basis. If their own efforts are steadily directed to 
this end, it will be possible for them in due course 
to take their place among the free and peaceful 
peoples of the world. 

The text of the agreement is as follows: 


The Political and Economic Principles to Govern 
the Treatment of Germany in the Initial Control 
Period. ‘ ° 

A. Political Principles. 


1. In accordance with the agreement on con- 
trol machinery in Germany, supreme authority 
in Germany is exercised on instructions from their 
respective governments, by the Commanders-in- 
Chief of the armed forces of the United States of 
America, the United Kingdom, the Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics, and the French Republic, 
each in his own zone of occupation, and also 
jointly, in matters affecting Germany as a whole, 
in their capacity as members of the Control Coun- 
cil. 

2. So far as is practicable, there shall be uni- 
formity of treatment of the German population 
throughout Germany. 
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3. The purposes of the occupation of Germany 
by which the Control Council shall be guided are: 

(i) The complete disarmament and demilitari- 
zation of Germany and the elimination or control 
of all German industry that could be used for mili- 
tary production. To these ends: 


(a) All German land, naval and air forces, the 
S.S., S.A., S.D., and Gestapo, with all their organi- 
zations, staffs and institutions, including the Gen- 
eral Staff, the Officers’ Corps, Reserve Corps, mili- 
tary schools, war veterans’ organizations and all 
other military and quasi-military organizations, 
together with all clubs and associations which 
serve to keep alive the military tradition in Ger- 
many, shall be completely and finally abolished in 
such manner as permanently to prevent the revival 
or reorganization of German militarism and 
Nazism. 

(b) All arms, ammunition and implements of 
war and all specialized facilities for their produc- 
tion shall be held at the disposal of the Allies or 
destroyed. The maintenance and production of 
all aircraft and all arms, ammunition and imple- 
ments of war shall be prevented. 

(ii) To convince the German people that they 
have suffered a total military defeat and that they 
cannot escape responsibility for what they have 
brought upon themselves, since their own ruthless 
warfare and the fanatical Nazi resistance have de- 
stroyed German economy and made chaos and suf- 
fering inevitable. 

(iii) To destroy the National Socialist Party 
and its affiliated and supervised organizations, to 
dissolve all Nazi institutions, to ensure that they 
are not revived in any form, and to prevent all 
Nazi and militarist activity or propaganda. 

(iv) To prepare for the eventual reconstruc- 
tion of German political life on a democratic basis 
and for eventual peaceful cooperation in interna- 
tional life by Germany. 

4, All Nazi laws which provided the basis of the 
Hitler regime or established discrimination on 
grounds of race, creed, or political opinion shall 
be abolished. No such discriminations, whether 
legal, administrative or otherwise, shall be 
tolerated. 

5. War criminals and those who have partici- 
pated in planning or carrying out Nazi enterprises 
involving or resulting in atrocities or war crimes 
shall be arrested and brought to judgment. Nazi 
leaders, influential Nazi supporters and high of- 
ficials of Nazi organizations and institutions and 
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any other persons dangerous to the occupation or 
its objectives shall be arrested and interned. 

6. All members of the Nazi party who have been 
more than nominal participants in its activities 
and all other persons hostile to allied purposes 
shall be removed from public and semi-public of- 
fice, and from positions of responsibility in im- 
portant private undertakings. Such persons shall 
be replaced by persons whe, by their political and 
moral qualities, are deemed capable of assisting 
in developing genuine democratic institutions in 
Germany. | 

7. German education shall be so controlled as 
completely to eliminate Nazi and militarist doc- 
trines and to make possible the successful develop- 
ment of democratic ideas. 

8. The judicial system will be reorganized in 
accordance with the principles of democracy, of 
justice under law, and of equal rights for all citi- 
zens without distinction of race, nationality or 
religion. 

9. The administration of affairs in Germany 
should be directed towards the decentralization 
of the political structure and the development of 
local responsibility. To this end: 


(i) Local self-government shall be restored 
throughout Germany on democratic principles and 
in particular through elective councils as rapidly 
as is consistent with military security and the pur- 
poses of military occupation; 

(ii) All democratic political parties with rights 
of assembly and of public discussion shall be al- 
lowed and encouraged throughout Germany; 

(iii) Representative and elective principles 
shall be introduced into regional, provincial and 
state (land) administration as rapidly as may 
be justified by the successful application of these 
principles in local self-government; 

(iv) For the time being no central German gov- 
ernment shall be established. Notwithstanding 
this, however, certain essential central German 
administrative departments, headed by state sec- 
retaries, shall be established, particularly in the 
fields of finance, transport, communications, for- 
eign trade and industry. Such departments will 
act under the direction of the Control Council. 


10. Subject to the necessity for maintaining 
military security, freedom of speech, press and 
religion shall be permitted, and religious insti- 
tutions shall be respected. Subject likewise to the 
maintenance of military security, the formation 
of free trade unions shall be permitted, 
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B. Economic Principles. 


11. In order to eliminate Germany’s war po- 
tential, the production of arms, ammunition and 
implements of war as well as all types of aircraft 
and sea-going ships shall be prohibited and pre- 
vented. Production of metals, chemicals, ma- 
chinery and other items that are directly neces- 
sary to a war economy shall be rigidly controlled 
and restricted to Germany’s approved post-war 
peacetime needs to meet the objectives stated in 
paragraph 15. Productive capacity not needed for 
permitted production shall be removed in accord- 
ance with the reparations plan recommended by 
the Allied Commission on reparations and ap- 
proved by the governments concerned or if not re- 
moved shall be destroyed. 

12. At the earliest practicable date, the Ger- 
man economy shall be decentralized for the pur- 
pose of eliminating the present excessive concen- 
tration of economic power as exemplified in par- 
ticular by cartels, syndicates, trusts and other 
monopolistic arrangements. 

13. In organizing the German economy, pri- 
mary emphasis shall be given to the development 
of agriculture and peaceful domestic industries. 

14. During the period of occupation Germany 
shall be treated as a single economic unit. To this 
end common policies shall be established in re- 
gard to: 


(a) Mining and industrial production and allo- 
cations; 

(b) Agriculture, forestry and fishing; 

(c) Wages, prices and rationing; 

(d) Import and export programs for Germany 
as a whole; 

(e) Currency and banking, central taxation and 
customs ; 

(f) Reparation and removal of industrial war 
potential ; 

(g) Transportation and communications, 


In applying these policies account shall be 
taken, where appropriate, of varying local con- 
ditions. 

15. Allied controls shall be imposed upon the 
German economy but only to the extent necessary : 


(a) To carry out programs of industrial dis- 
armament and demilitarization, of reparations, 
and of' approved exports and imports. 

(b) To assure the production and maintenance 
of goods and services required to meet the needs of 
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the occupying forces and displaced persons in Ger- 


many and essential to maintain in Germany aver- 
age living standards not exceeding the average of 


the standards of living of European countries. 


(European countries means all European countries 
excluding the United Kingdom and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics.) 


(c) To ensure in the manner determined by the 


Control Council the equitable distribution of es- 


sential commodities between the several zones so 


as to produce a balanced economy throughout Ger- 
many and reduce the need for imports. 

(d) To control German industry and all eco- 
nomic and financial international transactions, in- 
cluding exports and imports, with the aim of pre- 
venting Germany from developing a war potential 
and of achieving the other objectives named herein, 

(e) To control all German public or private 
scientific bodies, research and experimental insti- 
tutions, laboratories, et cetera, connected with eco- 
nomic activities. 


16. In the imposition and maintenance of eco- 
nomic controls established by the Control Council, 
German administrative machinery shall be created 
and the German authorities shall be required to the 
fullest extent practicable to proclaim and assume 
administration of such controls. Thus it should 
be brought home to the German people that the 
responsibility for the administration of such con- 
trols and any breakdown in these controls will rest 
with themselves. Any German controls which 
may run counter to the objectives of occupation 
will be prohibited. 

17. Measures shall be promptly taken: 

(a) To effect essential repair of transport ; 

(b) To enlarge coal production ; 

(c) To maximize agricultural output; and 

(d) To effect emergency repair of housing and 
essential utilities. 


18. Appropriate steps shall be taken by the Con- 
trol Council to exercise control and the power of 
disposition over German-owned external assets not 
already under the control of United Nations which 
have taken part in the war against Germany. 

19. Payment of reparations should leave enough 
resources to enable the German people to subsist 
without external assistance. In working out the 


economic balance of Germany the necessary means 
must be provided to pay for imports approved by © 


the Control Council inGermany. The proceeds of 


exports from current production and stocks shall - 
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be available in the first place for payment for such 
imports. 

The above clause will not apply to the equipment 
and products referred to in paragraphs 4(A) and 
4(B) of the Reparations Agreement. 


IV 
REPARATIONS FROM GERMANY 


In accordance with the Crimea decision that 
Germany be compelled to compensate to the great- 
est possible extent for the loss and suffering that 
she has caused to the United Nations and for 
which the German people cannot escape respon- 
sibility, the following agreement on reparations 
was reached : 


1. Reparation claims of the U.S.S.R. shall be 
met by removals from the zone of Germany occu- 
pied by the U.S.S.R. and from appropriate Ger- 
man external assets. 

2. The U.S.S.R. undertakes to settle the repara- 
tion claims of Poland from its own share of 
reparations. 

3. The reparation claims of the United States, 
the United Kingdom and other countries entitled 
to reparations shall be met from the western zones 
and from appropriate German external assets. 

4. In addition to the reparations to be taken by 
the U.S.S.R. from its own zone of occupation, the 
U.S.S.R. shall receive additionally from the west- 
ern zones: 


(A) 15 per cent of such usable and complete in- 
dustrial capital equipment, in the first place from 
the metallurgical, chemical and machine manufac- 
turing industries, as is unnecessary for the Ger- 
man peace economy and should be removed from 
the western zones of Germany, in exchange for 
an equivalent value of food, coal, potash, zinc, 
timber, clay products, petroleum products, and 
such other commodities as may be agreed upon. 

(B) 10 per cent of such industrial capital equip- 
ment as is unnecessary for the German peace econ- 
omy and should be removed from the western 
zones, to be transferred to the Soviet Government 
on reparations account without payment or ex- 
change of any kind in return. 


Removals of equipment as provided in (A) and 
(B) above shall be made simultaneously. 


5. The amount of equipment to be removed from 
the western zones on account of reparations must 
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be determined within six months from now at the 
latest. 

6. Removals of industrial capital equipment 
shall begin as soon as possible and shall be com- 
pleted within two years from the determination 
specified in paragraph 5. The delivery of prod- 
ucts covered by 4(A) above shall begin as soon 
as possible and shall be made by the U.S.S.R. in 
agreed installments within five years of the date 
hereof. The determination of the amount and 
character of the industrial capital equipment un- 
necessary for the German peace economy and 
therefore available for reparations shall be made 
by the control council under policies fixed by the 
Allied Commission on Reparations, with the par- 
ticipation of France, subject to the final approval 
of the zone commander in the zone from which 
the equipment is to be removed. 

7. Prior to the fixing of the total amount of 
equipment subject to removal, advance deliveries 
shall be made in respect of such equipment as 
will be determined to be eligible for delivery in 
accordance with the procedure set forth in the 
last sentence of paragraph 6. 

8. The Soviet Government renounces all claims 
in respect of reparations to shares of German en- 
terprises which are located in the western zones 
of occupation in Germany as well as to German 
foreign assets in all countries except those speci- 
fied in paragraph 9 below. 

9. The Governments of the United Kingdom 
and the United States of America renounce their 
claims in respect of reparations to shares of Ger- 
man enterprises which are located in the eastern 
zone of occupation in Germany, as well as to Ger- 
man foreign assets in Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary, 
Rumania and Eastern Austria. 

10. The Soviet Government makes no claims to 
gold captured by the Allied troops in Germany. 


V 


DISPOSAL OF THE GERMAN NAVY AND MERCHANT 
MARINE 

The conference agreed in principle upon ar- 
rangements for the use and disposal of the sur- 
rendered German fleet and merchant ships. It 
was decided that the three governments would 
appoint experts to work out together detailed plans 
to give effect to the agreed principles. A further 
joint statement will be published simultaneously 
by the three governments in due course, 
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VI 


CITY OF KOENIGSBERG AND THE ADJACENT 
AREA 

The conference examined a proposal by the So- 
viet Government that pending the final determi- 
nation of territorial questions at the peace settle- 
ment the section of the western frontier of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics which is ad- 
jacent to the Baltic Sea should pass from a point 
on the eastern shore of the Bay of Danzig to the 
east, north of Bratinsberg-Goldap, to the meeting 
point of the frontiers of Lithuania, the Polish Re- 
public and East Prussia. 

The conference has agreed in principle to the 
proposal of the Soviet Government concerning 
the ultimate transfer to the Soviet Union of the 
City of Koenigsberg and the area adjacent to it 
as described above subject to expert examination 
of the actual frontier. 

The President of the United States and the 
British Prime Minister have declared that they 
will support the proposal of the conference at the 
forthcoming peace settlement. 


vil 
WAR CRIMINALS 


The three governments have taken note of the 
discussions which have been proceeding in recent 
weeks in London between British, United States, 
Soviet and French representatives with a view to 
reaching agreement on the methods of trial of 
those major war criminals whose crimes under the 
Moscow Declaration of October 1943 have no par- 
ticular geographical localization. The three gov- 
ernments reaffirm their intention to bring those 
criminals to swift and sure justice. They hope 
that the negotiations in London will result in 
speedy agreement being reached for this purpose, 
and they regard it as a matter of great importance 
that the trial of those major criminals should be- 
gin at the earliest possible date. The first list of 
defendants will be published before September 
first. 

Vill 


AUSTRIA 


The conference examined a proposal by the So- 
viet Government on the extension of the authority 
of the Austrian Provisional Government to all of 
Austria. 

The three governments agreed that they were 
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prepared to examine this question after the entry 
of the British and American forces into the “- 
of Vienna. 

IX 


POLAND 


The conference considered questions relating to 
the Polish Provisional Government and the west- 
ern boundary of Poland. 

On the Polish Provisional Government of Na- 
tional Unity they defined their attitude in the fol- 
lowing statement : 


A—We have taken note with pleasure of the 
agreement reached among representative Poleg 
from Poland and abroad which has made possible 
the formation, in accordance with the decisions 
reached at the Crimea Conference, of a Polish 
Provisional Government of National Unity rec. 
ognized by the three powers. The establishment 
by the British and United States Governments of 
diplomatic relations with the Polish Provisional 
Government has resulted in the withdrawal of 
their recognition from the former Polish Gov- 
ernment in London, which no longer exists. 


The British and United States Governments w 


have taken measures to protect the interest of the 
Polish Provisional Government as the recognized 
government of the Polish State in the property 
belonging to the Polish State located in their terri- 
tories and under their control, whatever the form 
of this property may be. They have further taken 
measures to prevent alienation to third parties of 
such property. All proper facilities will be given 
to the Polish Provisional Government for the exer- 
cise of the ordinary legal remedies for the recovery 
of any property belonging to the Polish State 
which may have been wrongfully alienated. 

The three powers are anxious to assist the Polish 
Provisional Government in facilitating the return 
to Poland as soon as practicable of all Poles abroad 
who wish to go, including members of the Polish 
armed forces and the Merchant Marine. They 
expect that those Poles who return home shall be 
accorded personal and property rights on the same 
basis as all Polish citizens. 

The three powers note that the Polish Pro- 
visional Government in accordance with the de- 
cisions of the Crimea Conference has agreed to the 
holding of free and unfettered elections as soon 
as possible on the basis of universal suffrage and! 
secret, ballot in which all democratic and anti- 
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Nazi parties shall have the right to take part and 
to put forward candidates, and that representa- 
tives of the Allied press shall enjoy full freedom to 
report to the world upon developments in Poland 
before and during the elections. 

B—The following agreement was reached on 
the western frontier of Poland: 


In conformity with the agreement on Poland 
reached at the Crimea Conference the three heads 
of government have sought the opinion of the 
Polish Provisional Government of National Unity 
in regard to the accession of territory in the north 
and west which Poland should receive. The 
President of the National Council of Poland and 
members of the Polish Provisional Government 
of National Unity have been received at the con- 
ference and have fully presented their views. The 
three heads of government reaffirm their opinion 
that the final delimitation of the western frontier 
of Poland should await the peace settlement. 

The three heads of government agree that, 
pending the final determination of Poland’s west- 
ern frontier, the former German territories east 
of a line running from the Baltic Sea immediately 

west of Swinemunde, and thence along the Oder 
River to the confluence of the western Neisse River 
and along the western Neisse to the Czechoslovak 
frontier, including that portion of East Prussia 
not placed under the administration of the Union 


of Soviet Socialist Republics in accordance with . 


the understanding reached at this conference and 
including the area of the former free City of 
Danzig, shall be under the administration of the 
Polish State and for such purposes should not be 
considered as part of the Soviet zone of occupa- 
tion in Germany. 


x 


CONCLUSION OF PEACE TREATIES AND ADMIS.- 
SION TO THE UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZATION, 


The conference agreed upon the following state- 
ment of common policy for establishing, as soon 
as possible, the conditions of lasting peace after 
victory in Europe: 

The three governments consider it desirable that 
the present anomalous position of Italy, Bulgaria, 
Finland, Hungary and Rumania should be termi- 
nated by the conclusion of peace treaties. They 
trust that the other interested Allied governments 
will share these views. 
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For their part the three governments have in- 
cluded the preparation of a peace treaty for Italy 
as the first among the immediate important tasks 
to be undertaken by the new Council of Foreign 
Ministers, Italy was the first of the Axis powérs 
to break with Germany, to whose defeat she has 
made a material contribution, and has now joined 
with the Allies in the struggle against Japan. 
Italy has freed herself from the Fascist regime 
and is making good progress towards the reestab- 
lishment of a democratic government and institu- 
tions. The conclusion of such a peace treaty with 
a recognized and democratic Italian government 
will make it possible for the three governments to 
fulfill their desire to support an application from 
Italy for membership of the United Nations, 

The three governments have also charged the 
Council of Foreign Ministers with the task of pre- 
paring peace treaties for Bulgaria, Finland, Hun- 
gary and Rumania. The conclusion of peace 
treaties with recognized democratic governments 
in these states will also enable the three govern- 
ments to support applications from them for mem- 
bership of the United Nations, The three gov- 
ernments agree to examine each separately in the 
near future, in the light of the conditions then 
prevailing, the establishment of diplomatic re- 
lations with Finland, Rumania, Bulgaria, and 
Hungary to the extent possible prior to the con- 
clusion of peace treaties with those countries. 

The three governments have no doubt that in 
view of the changed conditions resulting from the 
termination of the war in Europe, representatives 
of the Allied press will enjoy full freedom to report 
to the world upon developments in Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Hungary and Finland. 

As regards the admission of other states into 
the United Nations Organization, Article 4 of the 
Charter of the United Nations declares that : 


“1. Membership in the United Nations is open to 
all other peace-loving states who accept the obli- 
gations contained in the present Charter and, in 
the judgment of the Organization, are able and 
willing to carry out these obligations; 

“2. The admission of any such state to member- 
ship in the United Nations will be effected by a 
decision of the General Assembly upon the recom- 
mendation of the Security Council.” 


The three governments, so far as they are con- 
cerned, will support applications for membership 
from those states which have remained neutral dur- 
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ing the war and which fulfill the qualifications set 
out above. 

The three governments feel bound however to 
make it clear that they for their part would not 
favor any application for membership put for- 
ward by the present Spanish Government, which, 
having been founded with the support of the Axis 
powers, does not, in view of its origins, its nature, 
its record and its close association with the aggres- 
sor states, possess the qualifications necessary to 
justify such membership. 


XI 


TERRITORIAL TRUSTEESHIPS 

The conference examined a proposal by the 
Soviet Government concerning trusteeship terri- 
tories as defined in the decision of the Crimea Con- 
ference and in the Charter of the United Nations 
Organization. 

After an exchange of views on this question it 
was decided that the disposition of any former 
Italian territories was one to be decided in con- 
nection with the preparation of a peace treaty for 
Italy and that the question of Italian territory 
would be considered by the September Council of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs. 

XII 
REVISED ALLIED CONTROL COMMISSION PRO: 

CEDURE IN RUMANIA, BULGARIA, AND HUN- 

GARY 

The three governments took note that the Soviet 
representatives on the Allied Control Commissions 
in Rumania, Bulgaria and Hungary, have com- 
municated to their United Kingdom and United 
States colleagues proposals for improving the work 
of the Control Commission, now that hostilities in 
Europe have ceased. 

The three governments agreed that the revision 
of the procedures of the Allied Control Commis- 
sions in these countries would now be undertaken, 
taking into account the interests and responsibil- 
ities of the three governments which together pre- 
sented the terms of armistice to the respective 
countries, and accepting as a basis the agreed 
proposals. 

XIII 


ORDERLY TRANSFERS OF GERMAN POPULATIONS 

The conference reached the following agreement 
on the removal of Germans from Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary: 
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The three governments having considered the 
question in all its aspects, recognize that the trang. 
fer to Germany of German populations, or ele 
ments thereof, remaining in Poland, Czechoslo 
vakia and Hungary, will have to be undertaken, 
They agree that any transfers that take plac 
should be effected in an orderly and humane man- 
ner. 

Since the influx of a large number of Germans 
into Germany would increase the burden already 
resting on the occupying authorities, they consider 
that the Allied Control Council in Germany should 
in the first instance examine the problem with 
special regard to the question of the equitable dis- 
tribution of these Germans among the several 
zones of occupation. They are accordingly in- 
structing their respective representatives on the 
Control Council to report to their governments ag 
soon as possible the extent to which such persons 
have already entered Germany from Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary, and to submit an 
estimate of the time and rate at which further 
transfers could be carried out, having regard to 
the present situation in Germany. 

The Czechoslovak Government, the Polish Pro- 
visional Government and the Control Council in 
Hungary are at the same time being informed of 
the above, and are being requested meanwhile to 
suspend further expulsions pending the examina- 
tion by the governments concerned of the report 
from their representatives on the Control Council. 


XIV 
MILITARY TALKS 


During the conference there were meetings be- 
tween the Chiefs of Staff of the three governments 
on military matters of common interest. 

Approved : 

J. V. Srarin 
Harry S. Truman 
C. R. Arrier. 
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The Repatriation Program 


Statement by ACTING SECRETARY GREW 


[Released to the press August 5] 

Under the repatriation program a committee 
consisting of representatives of the State and 
Navy Departments and of the Maritime Commis- 
sion was formed in August of 1939. Arrange- 
ments were made with the United States shipping 
companies to speed the turn-around of their ves- 
sels and in some cases to reduce the number of ports 
of call, thus making more voyages available for 
the evacuation of United States nationals. The 
use of certain well-equipped fast freight ships to 
carry passengers was also authorized, and, as re- 
quired, emergency consular certificates were issued 
permitting United States vessels to carry passen- 
gers in excess of their regular licensed capacity, 
within certain limitations imposed by consider- 
ations of safety. 

In addition to this, certain special vessels were 
sent to Europe chartered and operated by Amer- 
ican shipping companies who were guaranteed 
against loss by the Department of State. These 
measures resulted in some 56,000 individuals’ reach- 
ing United States shores. This includes aliens 
as well as United States nationals but does not 
include persons who came to the United States by 
way of Canadian ports. 

Similar measures were taken for the repatriation 
operations in the Far East, resulting in the return 
to the United States of some 5,000 individuals. 

Exchange operations under the direct auspices 
of the Department of State resulted in the return 
from enemy countries in Europe of 2,124 United 
States citizens and 776 nationals of other coun- 
tries, mainly from South America and Canada. 
Through similar exchange operations, 2,574 United 
States nationals and 482 nationals of other United 
Nations, again mainly South American and Cana- 
dian nationals, were repatriated from the Far 
East. 

Since V-E Day the Department has initiated a 
program of repatriation from the Near East and 
India involving some 1,500 individuals—1,000 
United States citizens and the rest other United 
Nations nationals. 
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Since the liberation of the Philippines the Army 
and Navy have repatriated 6,974 United Nations 
nationals, of whom the greatest percentage are 
United States citizens. : 

It has been a concept of the policy of the United 
States Government that it is not an obligation of 
the Government to repatriate at public expense 
United States nationals who may have become 
stranded or destitute in foreign countries. Sim 
larly it has not in the past been considered an obli- 
gation of the Government to defray from Govern. 
ment funds the cost of the return to the continental 
United States of needy American nationals re 
siding in overseas possessions or territories under 
the sovereignty of the United States. However, 
the Government has customarily endeavored to 
facilitate the return of its nationals from places 
where danger threatens, and with this policy in 
view, and in order to make it more effective, the 
Department of State in the years preceding the war 
instructed diplomatic missions and consular estab 
lishments of the United States in foreign countries 
to take appropriate steps for the protection and, if 
necessary, the evacuation and repatriation of 
United States nationals in threatened areas. Offi- 
cial warnings were repeatedly issued to Americans 
concerning the risks involved in remaining in dan 
ger zones, and special transportation facilities we7 
made available to assist those willing to heed theif 
Government’s advice to return to the United States 
Many American nationals heeded these warnings 
and did return to the United States. Many others, 
for personal reasons or reasons beyond their com 
trol, did not return and as a result of the war fell V 
into enemy hands. : 

It should be noted here, however, that America 
residents in the Philippine Islands, a territory 
under United States sovereignty, were not public 
warned to leave before the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor. In view of the steps taken by the 
War and Navy Departments to evacuate from the 
Philippines all of their non-essential personnel, im 
cluding families of officers and enlisted men, tht 
United States nationals who remained in th 
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Philippine Islands were presumably aware of the 
danger that threatened. However, they could not 
with due regard to the national interest be advised 
to leave for the mainland. Therefore, those 
United States nationals who fell into the hands of 
the Japanese in the Philippines may well believe 
that, not having been apprized of the imminent 
danger, they are entitled to more consideration 
than United States nationals who remained in for- 
eign countries in the Far East or in Europe despite 
repeated advice from their Government and its 
officials to return to the United States while com- 
mercial transportation facilities were available. 

Since 1939 Congress has annually appropriated 
funds to be used for the protection of American 
citizens in foreign countries whenever the Presi- 
dent shall find that a state of emergency exists en- 
dangering the lives of American citizens in such 
countries. 

The appropriations acts for the fiscal years 1940, 
1941, and 1942 contain the following language: 


“Emergencies arising in the Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Service. 

“., . whenever the President shall find that 
a state of emergency exists endangering the lives 
of American citizens in any foreign country, he 
may make available for expenditure for the pro- 
tection of such citizens, by transfer to this appro- 
priation, not to exceed $500,000 from the various 
appropriations contained herein under the heading 
‘Foreign Intercourse’; and reimbursements by 
American citizens to whom relief has been extended 
shall be credited to any appropriation from which 
funds have been transferred for the purposes 
hereof, except that reimbursements so credited to 
any appropriation shall not exceed the amount 
transferred therefrom.” 


The appropriation acts for the fiscal years June 
30, 1948, June 30, 1944, and June 30, 1945 contain 
the following language: 


“Emergencies arising in the Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Service: 

“To enable the President to meet unforeseen 

emergencies arising in the Diplomatic and Con- 


sular Service . . . $1,500,000, of which not to 
exceed $25,000 shall, in the discretion of the Presi- 
dent, be available for personal services in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and of which (without in any 
way restricting the use of other moneys herein ap- 
propriated ) $500,000 shall be available for the pro- 
tection of American citizens in any foreign country 
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whenever the President shall find that a state of 
emergency exists endangering the lives of such 
citizens ; and reimbursements by American citizens 
to whom relief has been extended hereunder shall 
be credited to this appropriation.” 

The language of these Acts makes it clear that 
funds so appropriated and so used should be, when- 
ever possible, reimbursed to the Government and 
should not become a permanent charge upon the 
American taxpayer. This interpretation of the 
appropriation acts is also borne out by the detailed 
discussions each year in the hearings before the 
Appropriations Subcommittee. The members of 
this subcommittee made it very clear to the State 
Department representatives appearing before 
them that they expected these funds to be repaid 
by the individuals to whom assistance was given 
whenever it was possible. 

In 1939 when the Department commenced its 
repatriation program from Europe and Asia, re- 
patriates were told that they would have to pay 
for their transportation and would also have to 
repay the Government for any other sums ad- 
vanced to them. Those persons repatriated who 
were able to pay for their passage did so; the 
others signed promissory notes representing the 
cost of their passage and any moneys advanced 
them for subsistence and other purposes. Never 
at any time has the State Department put pressure 
on any signer of a promissory note to repay the 
United States Government if he were unable to do 
so. Among the thousands of persons repatriated 
from Europe and Asia beginning in 1939, there has 
been a very small percent of complaints against 
this policy of requiring repatriates to pay for their 
own passage. 

Late in 1944, some two months before our actual 
landing in the Philippines, the State Department 
initiated discussions with the War Department re- 
garding the repatriation of American and United 
Nations nationals held by the Japanese in the 
Philippines. The War Department then stated 
that it was in general agreement with the objectives 
described by the State Department but that before 
the War Department’s general views could be 
formulated it would be necessary to have General 
MacArthur’s comments. 

At the same time, the State Department submit- 
ted to the Bureau of the Budget a statement of 
the financial policy under which the Congress had 
authorized the Department to effect the previous 
repatriations, both from Europe and the Far East. 
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In this statement the suggestion was made that 
American citizens from Wake and Guam as well as 
from the Philippine Islands might be given pref- 
erential treatment in relation to those from other 
areas: (a) because it is obvious that for political 
reasons they could not be warned officially to re- 
turn to the United States, as were citizens in 
Europe and Asia; (b) because these citizens in the 
Philippine Islands, Wake, and Guam, not having 
official warning to depart and having been captured 
on American soil, were entitled to protection and 
assistance. 

The Bureau of the Budget responded on Febru- 
ary 5, 1945 that any deviation from the previous 
method of repatriation, by which repatriates were 
required to sign promissory notes for the actual 
costs of passage and other moneys advanced, was 
contrary to the financial program. 

In these circumstances, it was obvious that the 
Department had not the money, the authority, or 
the priorities for shipping space necessary to meet 
the problem of free repatriation from the Philip- 
pines. This seemed also to be the opinion of the 
Congress, as on February 5 Senator Pepper intro- 
duced S.J. Res. 24, not as yet enacted, intended to 
provide such money and authority, in the same 
sense as S.J. Res. 154, which was not enacted by 
the Seventy-cighth Congress. 

The American Consulate General was reopened 
in the Philippines on March 24, and since that time 
substantial services by a limited staff have been 
rendered there both to American citizens and 
to United Nations nationals, 

On this side, both passport and visa require- 
ments were waived for the entry of repatriates to 
the United States, and General MacArthur was 
informed through War Department channels that 
State Department funds were available to him for 
the relief of liberated Americans, subject only to 
the congressional limitations enumerated above. 
Agreements were reached with foreign govern- 
ments for guaranties of their own nationals in 
terms of transportation to the United States, sub- 
sistence while here, and passage onward. By team- 
work with the American Red Cross, the Bureau of 
Public Assistance of the Social Security Board, 
and the United States Public Health Service, ar- 
rangements were made for the proper reception 
of repatriates upon their arrival, financial assist- 
ance was made available when needed, and hos- 
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pitalization and medical care were given those who 
required it. 

The first repatriates were placed on board Army 
and Navy transports in Manila under the usual 
repatriation program—that is, after having signed 
promissory notes for their passage. Upon the 
recommendation of General MacArthur, the War 


































Department decided that Americans returning to r 
the United States should do so without cost to 
themselves, and naturally the State Department th 
agreed to this, provided the funds could be found, De 

No charges, in the form of either cash or prom- of 
issory notes, are taken from the individuals whe 
are being returned from the Philippines. A ree. ee 
ord of such passage is established, and the cost of - 
repatriating American citizens from the Philip- fo 
pines has been borne out of War Department funds. § ™ 
As soon as this policy was decided upon, the prom-§ _ 
issory notes signed by the first repatriates were a 
cancelled, and all American nationals repatriated % 
from the Philippines have returned to the United § 
States without cost to themselves. oa 

The fine cooperation displayed by the War De- -- 
partment is a great tribute to the teamwork which§ — 
has always existed between these two agencies of °° 
the Government. 7 “sf 

Should the Congress enact S.J. Res. 24 grant- . 
ing the State Department authority to repatriate " 
United States citizens at Government expense, P 
naturally the State Department will immediately = 
follow the regulations set down by Congress. “ 

o ° F 
Repatriation of American. R 
Citizens on the “Gripsholm” | ,, 
[Released to the press July 30] 

The Department of State announced that the re- ” 
lief ship M. S. Gripsholm would arrive at Pier F, f 
Jersey City, New Jersey, on August 2, 1945. The}; 
Gripsholm was en route to the United States carry- . 
ing 1,132 repatriates from India and 364 American e 
citizens with their close alien family members from 8 
Greece. 4 

It was originally planned that the Gripsholm 7 
would leave New York August 7 to carry priority ; 
passengers, internees, and alien deportees to Italy, ‘s 
Greece, and Egypt. The vessel will require repairs” * 
however, and its sailing has been deferred until . 








August 24. 
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[Released to the press August 1] 

On May 3, 1944 the Secretary of State announced 
the return to the United States of the American 
Delegation to the Conference of Allied Ministers 
of Education in London. One of the main tasks 
which the American Delegation undertook at the 
Conference was to collaborate with the Allied Min- 
isters in drafting a tentative plan for an agency 
for educational and cultural reconstruction, es- 












rilip- ‘ : 
nda sentially an emergency operation. 
roll Since that time the Department has worked con- 





stantly on this matter. After the conclusion of 
the Dumbarton Oaks Conversations and after dis- 
cussion with the other interested countries, it was 
decided to enlarge the original scope of this inter- 
nationa] Organization and put it on a permanent 
United Nations basis rather than on an emer- 
gency basis. During the past winter the Depart- 
ment and its advisers from the educational, cul- 
tural, and scientific world worked out a tentative 
draft proposal for such an international organiza- 
tion. This draft was informal in nature and in 
no sense represented the official views of this Gov- 
ernment. Copies of this informal draft were dis- 
tributed to the Governments of Great Britain, 
France, China, and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. In addition, these informal proposals 
were also presented to the Conference of Allied 
Ministers of Education in London. 

On the basis of this informal draft, proposals 
have now been drawn up by the Conference of 
Allied Ministers of Education with a view to 
forming an educational and cultural organiza- 
tion of the United Nations. It is planned to have 
this Organization work with the Economic and 
Social Council as set up under the United Na- 
tions Charter. 

The British Government has announced that 
it will call a United Nations conference to meet 
in London on November 1, 1945 to prepare the 
constitution for this international Organization, 
which will then be submitted to the various mem- 
bers of the United Nations for ratification in ac- 
cordance with their respective constitutional 
processes. 

In order that there may be wide-spread discus- 
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Draft Constitution for an Educational and 
Cultural Organization of the United Nations 
INTERPRETATION OF DRAFT CONSTITUTION 


sion of the aims of this Organization, the United 
States Government and the Conference of Allied 
Ministers of Education are now making public 
the draft proposals for the constitution of the 
Organization as prepared by the Conference of 
Allied Ministers of Education in London. 

Following is a condensed interpretation of the 
proposals. 


Purpose and Functions of the Organization 


The representatives of the United Nations, in 
signing the Charter developed at San Francisco, 
gave endorsement to the idea of international co- 
operation in the educational and cultural field in 
order to create conditions favorable for the main- 
tenance of peace and for the advancement of human 
welfare. These two broad purposes are central in 
the proposals presented in the draft constitution 
for the Educational and Cultural Organization of 
the United Nations. In the statement of general 
purposes in article I, emphasis is placed on the 
development and maintenance of mutual under- 
standing and appreciation of the life and culture 
of the peoples of the world, on international co- 
operation in extending and in making available to 
all peoples the world’s full body of knowledge and 
culture, and in assuring its contribution to the 
economic and political stability and the general 
well-being of the peoples of the world. 

. The program of the Organization is more defi- 
nitely indicated by the principal functions which 
are presented in article II. The draft constitution 
indicates six types of activities which the Organi- 
zation would be authorized to carry on. It could 
facilitate consultation among educational and 
cultural leaders by special meetings and confer- 
ences and through the regular activities of the 
Organization. It could assist in the free flow of 
ideas and information among the peoples of the 
world, giving attention to the different avenues 
of communication. Of particular importance in 
this connection would be the exchange of informa- 
tion on major educational and cultural develop- 
ments. It could foster the growth of educational 
and cultural programs which support peace and 
security; develop and make available educational 
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and cultural plans and materials; and conduct and 
encourage research and studies on educational and 
cultural problems. It could also assist countries 
that neéd and request help in developing their 
educational and cultural activities. 

The draft constitution gives a broad interpre- 
tation to cultural and educational activities. The 
sciences, the humanities, and the arts are included 
under the term culture, and all types and all levels 
of education are included. It will be noted too 
that the statement of purposes and functions 
emphasizes cooperation among the representatives 
of the different countries and the voluntary utili- 
zation of the findings and recommendations grow- 
ing out of the deliberations of the Organization and 
the giving of assistance to countries only when 
they request help. 


General Plan of the Organization 


The general plan of the Organization provides 
for the membership of states, with each having not 
more than five delegates, a Conference composed 
of the delegates of member states with supreme 
legislative power, an Executive Board of 15 elected 
by the Conference from its membership, and a 
Secretariat, headed by a Director-General. 

The Organization would be financed by contri- 
butions of member states. The budget and the 
financial responsibility of members would be de- 
termined by the Conference. In addition, gifts 
and bequests might be accepted by the Conference. 

The draft constitution provides for equality of 
states in representation and participation in the 
Organization without regard to size of country, 
except that the financial, responsibility shall be 
adjusted to the capacity to pay. Each member 
state would have one vote in the Conference, and 
election to the Executive Board shall be without 
restriction, except that no country shall have more 
than one member on the Board and due regard 
shall be given to geographic distribution and to 
the inclusion of persons with varied experience 
in educational and cultural fields. 


Participation by the Educational and Cultural 
Groups of Member States 


Three conceptions of the appropriate position 
of the non-governmental educational and cultural 
interests of member states were considered in pre- 
paring the draft constitution. It was not clear 
which was most desirable, and, in view of the im- 
portance of the issues which are involved, the 
various alternatives have been included in the 
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draft constitution for consideration at the Novem. 
ber conference. 

The differences in viewpoint expressed them. 
selves most sharply with regard to the procedure 
for the selection of the national delegations to the 
Conference of the Organization and their composi- 
tion. It was suggested that the delegations should 
be representative both of the government and of 
the principal educational and cultural groups of 
the country and that this balanced assignment of 
representation and authority should be insured by 
appropriate provision in the constitution. It was 
suggested that each state form a national com- 
mission on educational and cultural cooperation 
broadly representative of the government and the 
principal groups devoted to and interested in edu- 
cational and cultural matters (article VIII, alter- 
native a), that the national delegation be selected 
by the government in agreement with this com- 
mission (article V, alternative a), and that the 
commission be advisory to the national delegation 
and to the government on matters relating to the 
Organization. It was suggested that in some 
countries there already exist representative bodies 
which might function in the manner indicated 
for the national commission, and make the ap- 
pointment of a special commission unnecessary} 
hence, the provision for a national cooperating 
body or bodies (article VIII, alternative b). 

A modification of the foregoing requirement 
that the governments select the full delegation in 
agreement with the national commission or the 
national cooperating body or bodies was suggested, 
with the government selecting two delegates on 
its own account and three in agreement with the 
national commission, or the national group or 
groups. This procedure is roughly similar to that 
followed in the International Labor Organization 
with its provision that two of the delegates shall 
be selected without restriction by the governments 
and that two shall be selected in agreement with 
the most representative employers’ and workers’ 
organizations. This plan accepts the principle of 
balanced participation but leaves the government 
full freedom in the choice of two delegates. These 
two delegates may or may not be governmental 
officials. 


Another plan proposed was that the govern- 


ments should be given full responsibility and 


authority for the choice of delegates, and be obli- 


gated only to consult with the educational and cul- 
tural groups, either more formally with a certain 
designated national cooperating body or bodie 
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(article V, alternative c) or less formally with 
existing educational groups (article V, alternative 
d). Proponents of this procedure indicated that 
some governments may not desire to be limited in 
their freedom of choice of the delegates to an inter- 
national body, and that it may be difficult to secure 
a clear, valid expression of the will of the various 
educational and cultural groups within the coun- 
try. One participant in the preparatory dis- 
cussions did not believe that governments should 
be obligated even to consult with educational and 
cultural bodies but that there should be consulta- 
tion “if convenient to the government concerned” 
(article V, alternative e). 


Relation to the United Nations 

In harmony with the provisions of the Charter 
drawn up at San Francisco, the draft constitution 
provides that the Educational and Cultural Or- 
ganization shall be brought into relationship with 
the United Nations as one of the specialized or- 
ganizations associated with the Economic and 
Social Council, this relationship to be defined in 
an agreement approved by the appropriate organs 
of both bodies. This relationship has already been 
specified in certain respects in the United Nations 
Charter. The Charter indicates that the General 
Assembly shall approve the financial and budget- 
ary arrangements which are established with 
specialized organizations and the United Nations 
and shall examine the budgets of specialized 
agencies with a view to making recommendations 
to the agencies concerned, The Economic and 
Social Council is empowered, subject to the ap- 
proval of the General Assembly, to define the terms 
on which the agencies concerned shall be brought 
into relationship with the United Nations, and to 
coordinate the activities of the specialized agencies 
through consultation with and recommendations 
to such agencies and through recommendations to 
the General Assembly and to members of the 
United Nations. The Economic and Social Coun- 
cil is empowered to make arrangements with 
special agencies to obtain reports on the steps taken 
to give effect to its own recommendations and to 
recommendations made by the General Assembly 
on matters falling within its competence. It is 
also authorized to make arrangements for repre- 
sentatives of the specialized agencies to partici- 
pate, without vote, in its deliberations and in those 
of the commissions established by it and for its 
representatives to participate in deliberations of 
the specialized agencies. 
661247—45——-8 
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Relation to Other Specialized International Organ- 


izations 

The draft constitution provides for the cooper- 
ation of the Organization with other specialized 
international organizations, both public and pri- 
vate, whose interests and activities are related to 
and in harmony with its purposes. Definite agree- 
ments may be made with such organizations by the 
Executive Board, with the approval of the Confer- 
ence, defining the distribution of responsibilities 
and methods of cooperation. Provision is made 
for the maintenance of joint committees to facili- 
tate effective cooperation. The Economic and 
Social Council, as provided for in the United Na- 
tions Charter, will exercise a coordinating function 
for the specialized organizations with govern- 
mental participation, making recommendations to 
the specialized organizations concerning the 
proper allocation of functions and activities. 

Certain of the existing international organiza- 
tions in the educational and cultural field may de- 
sire to have their program and resources taken 
over by the Educational and Cultural Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations. Whenever the Con- 
ference and the competent authorities of such 
organization, whose purposes are similar, deem it 
desirable to effect transfer of the resources and 
functions of the latter to this Organization, the 
Executive Board, subject to the approval of the 
Conference, may enter into mutually acceptable 
arrangements for this purpose. 

No control of the private or non-governmental 
international educational and cultural agencies is 
suggested in the draft constitution. Specific pro- 
vision, however, is made for cooperation when the 
authorities of all agencies concerned consider such 
cooperation to be mutually advantageous and de- 
sirable. 

It would be in harmony with the spirit of the 
draft constitution to state that it would be the 
intent of the Educational and Cultural Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations to assist and supple- 
ment non-governmental international organiza- 
tions and not to control or absorb them. 


Steps in the Establishment of the Organization 


At the November conference of representatives 
of the United Nations, the draft constitution will 
serve as a working paper somewhat as the Dum- 
barton Oaks Proposals served in the San Fran- 
cisco discussions but without the formal authority 
given the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals by the offi- 
cials of the sponsoring governments. The instru- 
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ment will come into effect when 20 of the govern- 
ments of the United Nations shall have filed official 
notice of their acceptance of it and adherence to 
the Organization. 

It is contemplated that an Interim Educational 
and Cultural Commission will be established at the 
November conference to do essential preliminary 


TEXT OF DRAFT 


Tue Hieu Contracrine Parties 


Determined that all possible steps shall be taken 
to further the attainment of international security 
and peace and to advance the welfare of the peoples 
of the world; 

Recognising that co-operation in education and 
the furtherance of cultural interchange in the arts, 
the humanities and the sciences will promote the 
freedom, the dignity and the well-being of all and 
therefore assist in the attainment of understand- 
ing, confidence, security and peace among the 
peoples of the world; 

Dedicated to the proposition that the free and 
unrestricted education of the peoples of the world, 
and the free and unrestricted exchange among 
them of ideas and knowledge are essential to the 
advancement of human welfare and to the pres- 
ervation of security and peace; 

Hereby establish the Educational and Cultural 
Organisation of the United Nations and agree to 
support its broad purposes and functions as ex- 
pressed in this constitution through their partici- 
pation in the activities of this international agency 
and through their respective national educational 
and cultural programmes. 


ARTICLE I 
Purposes 


The purposes of the Educational and Cultural 
Organisation of the United Nations shall be: 


(1) To develop and maintain mutual under- 
standing and appreciation of the life and culture, 
the arts, the humanities and the sciences of the 
peoples of the world, as a basis for effective inter- 
national organisation and world peace. 

(2) To co-operate in extending and in making 
available to all peoples for the service of common 
human needs the world’s full body of knowledge 
and culture, and in assuring its contribution to the 
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work prior to the acceptance of the constitution 
by 20 nations. This Commission would call the 
first meeting of the Conference and prepare the 
agenda and make the preliminary analyses and 
plans required for effective consideration and ac- 
tion by the Conference at its first meeting and for 
the beginning of the operation of the Organization. 


CONSTITUTION 


economic stability, political security, and general 
well-being of the peoples of the world. 


ARTICLE II 
Principal Functions 
To achieve these purposes the Organisation 
shall: 


(1) Facilitate consultation among leaders in the 
educational and cultural life of all peace-loving 
countries. 

(2) Assist the free flow of ideas and informa- 
tion among the peoples of the world through 
schools, universities and other educational and re- | 
search institutions, libraries, publications and the 
press, the radio and the motion picture, interna- 
tional conferences and the exchange of students, 
teachers and all other representatives of educa- 
tional and cultural life, with special attention to 
the exchange of information on major educational 
and cultural developments, including advances in 
scientific knowledge. 

(3) Foster the growth, within each country and 
in its relations with other countries, of educational 
and cultural programmes which give support to 
international peace and security. 

(4) Develop and make available educational 
and cultural plans and materials for such con- 
sideration and use as each country may deem ap- 
propriate. 

(5) Conduct and encourage research and 
studies on educational and cultural problems re- 
lated to the maintenance of peace and the advance- — 
ment of human welfare. 

(6) Assist countries that need and request help 
in developing their educational and cultural 
activities. | 

ARTICLE II 
Membership 


1. Members of the United Nations shall auto- — 
matically be granted the right of membership. © 
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Other nations may be admitted by the Conference, 
acting by a two-thirds vote, upon recommendation 
of the Executive Board. 

2. Any member may withdraw from the Or- 
ganisation after two year’s notice of intention to 
do so, provided that its financial obligations shall 
have been fulfilled at the time of withdrawal. 

3. Each member undertakes, subject to the re- 
quirements of its constitutional procedure, to con- 
tribute to the organisation promptly its share of 
the expenses. The right of a member to vote in 
the Conference and the eligibility of its nationals 
to be elected to the Executive Board shall be auto- 
matically suspended for any member that fails 
for two successive years to meet its financial obli- 
gations to this Organisation, with the proviso that 
the Conference may in exceptional circumstances 
waive such suspension. 

4. Members of the Organisation which are sus- 
pended from the exercise of the rights and priv- 
ileges of membership in the United Nations shall 
automatically be suspended from the rights and 
privileges of this Organisation. 


ARTICLE IV 
Organs 
1. The Organisation shall include a Conference, 
an Executive Board, and a Secretariat. 


ARTICLE V 
The Conference 
A. CoMPosITION. 
Alternate a. 

The Conference shall consist of the representa- 
tives of the members of the Organisation, The 
Government of each member state shall appoint 
not more than five representatives, who shall be 
selected in agreement with the National Co-operat- 
ing Body or Bodies (or National Commission). 


Alternative b. 

The Conference shall consist of the representa- 
tives of the members of the Organisation. The 
Government of each member state shall designate 
not more than five delegates. Three out of a five- 
member delegation shall be selected in agreement 
with the National Co-operating Body or Bodies 
(or National Commission). When a state does 
not appoint the full delegation of five, one dele- 
gate only shall be appointed independently by the 
Government, except that, when there is only one 
delegate that delegate shall be selected in agree- 
ment with the National Co-operating Body or 
Bodies (or National Commission). 
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Alternative ec. 

The Conference shall consist of the representa- 
tives of the members of the Organisation. The 
Government of each member state shall appoint 
not more than five delegates who shall be selected 
after consultation with the National Co-operat- 
ing Body or Bodies (or National Commission). 
Alternative d. 

The Conference shall consist of the representa- 
tives of the members of the Organisation. The 
Government of each member state shall appoint 
not more than five delegates who shall be selected 
after consultation with educational and cultural 
bodies. 


Alternative e. 

The Conference consists of the representatives 
of the members of the Organisation. The Gov- 
ernment of each member state shall appoint not 
more than five delegates who will be selected, if 
convenient to the government concerned, after 
consultation with educational and cultural bodies.* 


B. Funcrions anp Powers. 

1, The Conference shall determine the general 
policies and the programme of the Organisation. 

2. The Conference is empowered to make recom- 
mendations to the members. The Conference may 
by a two-thirds majority adopt for submission to 
the members with a view to their acceptance by the 
appropriate constitutional procedure, agreements 
on educational and cultural programmes, designed 
to accomplish the purposes of the Organisation. 

8. The Conference shall advise the United Na- 
tions on the Educational and Cultural aspects of 
matters of concern to the latter in accordance with 
terms and procedure agreed upon between the ap- 
propriate authorities of the two organisations. 

4. The Conference shal] receive and consider 
reports submitted periodically by the members 
on educational and cultural developments within 
their respective territories and on the effect given 
to the recommendations of the Organisation. 

5. The Conference shall elect the members of the 
Executive Board. It shall admit new members to 
the Organisation and elect the Director-General on 
the recommendation of the Executive Board. 

6. The Conference shall approve the budget of 
the Organisation and the allocation of financial 
responsibility to the members. 

7. Gifts and bequests may be accepted by the 


*The adoption of this alternative would involve the 
modification of Article VIII in the sense of making this 
Article entirely optional. 
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Conference and utilised under its direction pro- 
vided the conditions of the gift or bequest are con- 
sistent with the purposes and policies of the organi- 
sation, 


C. Vorne. 

Each Member State shall have one vote in the 
Conference. Decisions shall be made by a simple 
majority of those present and voting, except where 
otherwise specified in this instrument. 


D. Procepure. 

1. The Conference shall meet annually in regu- 
lar session; it may meet in extraordinary session 
on the call of the Executive Board. The ses- 
sions shall be held from time to time within the 
territories of different members. 

2. The Conference shall set up such commit- 
tees and other subordinate bodies as may be neces- 
sary for the performance of its functions. 

3. The Conference shall elect its own officers and 
adopt its own rules of procedure. 


ARTICLE VI 
The Executive Board 


A. Composrrion 

The Executive Board shall consist of fifteen 
persons elected by the Conference from among 
the delegates. In electing the members of the 
Executive Board, the Conference shall have re- 
gard to the desirability of including persons with 
varied experience in education, in the arts, the 
humanities and the sciences, bearing in mind geo- 
graphical distribution. Not more than one dele- 
gate from any member state shall serve on the 
Board at any one time. The members of the 
Board shall serve for a term of three years and 
shall not be immediately eligible for re-election. 
At the first election, five persons shall be elected 
for a three-year term, five for two years, and five 
for one year. Thereafter, five persons shall be 
elected each year. Members elected to the Ex- 
ecutive Board for a partial term shall be eligible 
for re-election. 


B. Funcrions anp Powers. 

1. The Executive Board shall be responsible 
within the competence of the Organisation for giv- 
ing effect to the programme for the Organisation 
adopted by the Conference. 

2. The Executive Board shall supervise the ad- 
ministration of the Organisation and prepare the 
agenda for the meetings of the Conference. 
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8. The Executive Board shall recommend to the | 
Conference the admission of new members to the 
Organisation. 

4. It shall be empowered to make appointments 
to fill vacancies in its membership, which appoint. 
ments shall terminate at the next meeting of the 
Conference, when an election shall be held for the 
unexpired term. 

5. The members of the Executive Board shall 
exercise the powers delegated to them by the Con- 
ference on behalf of the whole Conference and not 
as representatives of their respective governments, 


C. Procepure. 


The Executive Board shall elect its own officers 
and subject to any decisions of the Conference, 
determine its own rules of procedure. 


ARTICLE VII 
The Secretariat 


1. The Secretariat shall consist of a Director- 
General and such staff as may be required. 

2. The Director-General shall be nominated by 
the Executive Board and elected by the Confer- 
ence under such conditions of tenure and compen- 
sation as the Conference may approve. He shall’ 
be the chief administrative officer of the Organ- 
isation, immediately responsible to the Executive 
Board, and the staff shall be responsible to him, 
He, or a deputy designated by him, shall partici- 
pate, without the right to vote, in all meetings of 
the Conference, the Board, and all committees of 
the Organisation. He shall formulate proposals 
for appropriate action by the Conference and the 
Board. 

8. The Director-General shall appoint the staff 
of the Secretariat under regulations adopted by the 
Executive Board which shall provide for the ap- 
proval by the Board of appointments in the higher 
administrative grades. Subject to the require- 
ments of efficiency and technical competence, the 
staff shall be recruited on as wide a geographical 
basis as possible. 

4. In the performance of their duties, the Di- 
rector-General and the staff shall be responsible. 
only to the Organisation.. Their responsibilities 
shall be exclusively international in character, and. 
they shall not seek or receive instructions in regard 
to the discharge thereof from any authority ex+ 
ternal to the Organisation. The members under- 
take to respect fully the international character of 
the responsibilities of the Secretariat and not to 
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seek to influence any of their nationals in the dis- 
charge of such responsibilities. 

5. The Conference shall make provision for the 
determination by an administrative tribunal of 
disputes relating to the conditions and terms of ap- 
pointment of members of the staff. 


ARTICLE VIII 
Alternative titles :-— 


(1) National Commissions. 
(2) National Co-operating Bodies. 


A. ComposrrIon. 
Alternative a. 

Each member of the Organisation shall estab- 
lish a National Commission on educational and 
cultural co-operation, broadly representative of the 
Government and the principal groups devoted to 
and interested in educational and cultural matters. 
Delegates to the Conference shall, during their 
period of service be included in the National Com- 
mission. Each member state shall be free to adapt 
the size and scope of the National Commission to 
its own special conditions. 


Alternative b. 

Within each member state, the Government shall 
appoint or recognise a National Co-operating Body 
or Bodies, representatives of its principal educa- 
tional and cultural groups, to be associated with 
the Government in the activities of the Organisa- 
‘tion. 

Alternative ec. 

Each member state shall make such arrange- 
ments as suit its particular conditions, either by 
the formation of a National Commission or other- 
wise, for the purpose of associating bodies of edu- 
cational and cultural opinion with the work of the 
Organisation. 


B. Funcrions anp Powers. 

1. National Co-operating Bodies (or National 
Commissions) shall act in an advisory capacity to 
the National Delegation to the Conference and to 
the Government in matters relating to the Organ- 
isation. 

Alternative a. 

2. The National Delegation to the Conference 
shall be appointed by the Government in agree- 
ment with the National Co-operating Body or 
Bodies (or National Commission). 

Alternative b. 

Certain members of the National Delegation to 

the Conference shall be appointed by the Govern- 
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ment in agreement with the National Co-operating 
Body or Bodies (or National Commission). 
Alternative co. 

The National Delegation to the Conference shall 
be appointed by the Government after consultation 
with the National Co-operating Body or Bodies 
(or National Commission). 

Alternative d: 

The National Delegation to the Conference shall 
be appointed after consultation with bodies of 
educational and cultural opinion. 


8. The National Co-operating Bodies (or Na- 
tional Commissions) shall consider recommenda- 
tions and reports made by the Educational and 
Cultural Organisation of the United Nations and 
take such steps as are suitable and desirable to fur- 
ther the general objectives of the Organisation. 


ARTICLE IX 
Reports by Members 


1. Each member shall report periodically to the 
Organisation, in a manner to be determined by the 
Conference, on activities and developments related 
to the functions of the Organisation and on the 
action taken on the recommendations by the Con- 
ference. 

2. Each member shall upon publication com- 
municate to the Organisation laws, regulations, 
official reports and statistics concerning its educa- 
tional and cultural institutions and organisations. 


ARTICLE X 
Juridical Status of the Organisation and its 
Personnel 

1. The Organisation shall possess international 
personality and legal capacity. The members of 
the Organisation shall accord to the Organisation 
the privileges, immunities, exemptions and facili- 
ties which they accord to each other including in 
particular (a) immunity from every form of legal 
process; (b) exemption from taxation and customs 
duties; and (c) inviolability of premises occupied 
by, and of the archives and communications of, the 
Organisation. 

2. The members of the Organisation shall accord 
diplomatic privileges and immunities to persons 
appointed by other members as their representa- 
tives in or to the Organisation, and to the higher 
officials of the Organisation not being their own 
nationals. They shall accord to all officials and 
employees of the Organisation (a) immunity from 
suit and legal process relating to acts performed by 
them in their official capacity; (b) exemption 
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from taxation of their official salaries and emolu- 
ments; and, in general (c) such privileges, exemp- 
tions and facilities as they accord under similar 
circumstances to officials and employees of foreign 
governments. 

ARTICLE XI 

Amendments 


1. Proposals for amendments to this instru- 
ment shall require the approval of the Conference 
by a two-thirds majority, and amendments shall 
take effect on ratification by two-thirds of the mem- 
ber states. The draft texts of proposed amend- 
ments shall be communicated by the Director-Gen- 
eral to the members at least six months in advance 
of their consideration by the Conference. 

2. The Conference shall have power to adopt 
by a two-thirds majority rules prescribing the 
times within which proposed amendments must 
be accepted in order to become effective and other 
rules of procedure to carry out the provisions of 
this Article. 

ARTICLE XII 
Interpretation 


1.. The English and French texts of the Consti- 
tution shall be regarded as authoritative. 

2. Any question or dispute concerning the in- 
terpretation of this instrument shall be referred 
for determination to the international court of 
justice or to an arbitral tribunal as the Conference 
may determine. 

ARTICLE XIII 
Relations with the United Nations 


1. The Organisation shall be brought in rela- 
tionship with the United Nations, this relation- 
ship to be defined by an agreement approved by 
the appropriate organs of both bodies. 

2. Notwithstanding the provisions of Article 
XI, such agreement may, if approved by the 
Conference by a two-thirds majority, involve modi- 
fication of the provisions of this Constitution, pro- 
vided that no such agreement shall modify the 
purposes and limitations of the Organisation. 


ARTICLE XIV 
Relations with Other Specialised International 
Organisations 
1. The Organisation may co-operate with other 
specialised international organisations, both pub- 
lic and private, whose interests and activities are 
related to and in harmony with its purposes. 
2. The Executive Board, with the approval of 
the Conference, may enter into agreements with 
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the competent authorities of such organisations 
defining the distribution of responsibilities and 
methods of co-operating, and maintain such joint 
committees with them as may be necessary to as- 
sure effective co-operation. 

3. Whenever the Conference of this Organisa- 
tion and the competent authorities of any other 
organisation whose purposes are similar deem it 
desirable to effect transfer of the resources and 
functions of the latter to this Organisation, the 
Executive Board, subject to the approval of the 
Conference, may enter into mutually acceptable 
arrangements for this purpose. 


ARTICLE XV 
Establishment of the Organisation 


This instrument shall come into force when 
twenty of the Governments of the United Nations 
shall have filed with the Interim Educational and 
Cultural Commission of the United Nations (to 
be set up in accordance with the Transitory Pro- 
visions) official notice of their acceptance of it and 
adherence to the Organisation. Thereupon the 
Chairman of the Interim Commission shall cause 
to be convened the first meeting of the Conference 
of the Organisation, which shall proceed with the 
election of the Executive Board and the Director- 
General and shall make whatever other arrange- 
ments which may be necessary to put the Organi- 
sation into operation. 


Transitory Provisions 


1. Pending the approval of the Constitution by 
twenty nations and the calling of the first meeting 
of the Conference, the persons designated in An- 
nex 1 of this Constitution shall serve as members 
of the Interim Educational and Cultural Commis- 
sion of the United Nations. This commission shall 
call the first meeting of the Conference and pre- 
pare the Agenda and preliminary analyses required 
for effective action by the Conference. 

This Interim Commission shall be assisted by 
an international Secretariat and financed by the 
participating Governments in a manner to be de- 
termined at the Constituent Conference. 

2. The following exceptional arrangements shall 
apply in respect of the financial year in which this 
Constitution comes into force: the budget shall be 
the provisional budget set forth in Annex 2 of this 
Constitution, and the amount to be contributed 
by member states shall be in the proportion set 
forth in Annex 3 of this Constitution, 

Nore—Annexes 1, 2, and 3 will be drawn up at the Con- 
stituent Conference, 


ze 
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Petroleum 


In International Relations 





By JOHN A. LOFTUS? 





NSPECTION of the Papers Re- 
lating to the Foreign Rela- 
tions of the United States 
for the period subsequent to 

about 1910 and a review of diplomatic history of 
the past 35 years will show that petroleum has 
historically played a larger part in the external 
relations of the United States than any other com- 
modity. To mention only outstanding instances, 
there were: the international tension that devel- 
oped over the disposition of petroleum rights in 
Iraq in the early twenties; the controversy be- 
tween this Government and the Government of 
the Netherlands over the granting of exploration 
and exploitation privileges in the Netherlands East 
Indies; the obtaining of the concessions in the 
Bahrein Islands, Kuwait, and Saudi Arabia; the 
several diplomatic crises that arose in connection 
with the Barco concession in Colombia; the Mexi- 
can and Bolivian expropriations; and the indus- 
trial ramifications resultant from the close relation 
between petroleum refining technology and im- 
portant segments of the chemicals industry (par- 
ticularly those alliances with the I. G. Farben- 
industrie). 

There is no reason to think that the importance 
of petroleum in international relations and the 
probability of international problems arising over 
matters related to production and sale of oil will 
be less in the future than they have been in the 
past. Rather it seems probable that at least for 
the first half dozen years after the war the prob- 
lems will be greater and more difficult than at any 
time in the past. 

This unique and outstanding importance of pe- 
troleum in international relations derives in part 
from the strategic character of the commodity ; in 
part from the peculiar accident of circumstances 


that, outside of the United States and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, oil is found most 
abundantly in industrially undeveloped areas and 
is therefore subject to exploitation by foreign capi- 
tal; in part from the fact that for technical and 
other reasons the oil industry is organized into very 
large units with far-flung and complex operations; 
in part from the absolute importance of oil as a 
commodity in terms of the gross value of annual 
production; and in part from the extremely high 
relative importance of oil in the foreign trade of 
certain nations. These considerations are em- 
phasized in order that the detailed background of 
the Department’s operational responsibilities with 
respect to oil will be understood in its proper per- 
spective and with a realization of the magnitude of 
those responsibilities over all. 

The functions of the Department of State with 
respect to oil break down into short-term wartime 
functions and longer-range continuing functions. 
This general break-down, however, applies to each 
of the functional categories into which the Depart- 
ment’s oil responsibilities can be divided. Fur- 
thermore, the distinction between short-term and 
long-term problems is necessarily thin. It is 
therefore preferable to analyze the responsibilities 
by functional categories. 

In the first place, there is the wide range of 
problems comprehended under the term “general 
petroleum. policy”. These problems include the 
desirable and the appropriate pattern of inter-— 
national agreements with respect to petroleum; 
the provision of analytical studies and other docu- 
mentation to the American members of the pro- 
posed International Petroleum Commission or 
such other international agencies as may be 


*Mr. Loftus is Special Assistant to the Director of the 
Office of International Trade Policy, Department of State. 
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operative in the field of petroleum; the general 
responsibility of coordinating the views of United 
States agencies concerned with petroleum exploita- 
tion and trade in order to provide consolidated 
recommendations to the American members of the 
Commission or other such body; the economic, 
legal, political, and diplomatic aspects of the dis- 
position of various petroleum installations which 
have been constructed abroad for war purposes, 
full or partial title to which is vested in the United 
States Government; and the analysis and appro- 
priate support of claims for compensation filed by 
United States nationals in connection with prop- 
erty taken for the satisfaction of reparations rights 
or as war booty. 

The importance of the problems listed above is 
high (a) because the Anglo-American Petroleum 
Agreement and the International Petroleum Com- 
mission proposed tc be established thereunder con- 
stitute at the present time the only mechanism 
other than normal diplomatic interchange whereby 
the basic objectives of United States petroleum 
policy can be brought at least partially to realiza- 
tion, and (b) because the earliest and most signifi- 
cant test of this country’s ability to understand 
and work with the U.S.S.R. in commercial matters 
will revolve very largely around the outcome of 
the general question of utilization of petroleum 
and petroleum-producing properties of countries 
in eastern Europe for reparations purposes and 
for United Nations needs. 

Another broad range of problems includes those 
connected with the supply and distribution of 
petroleum. Under this heading there are imme- 
diate short-term arrangements for the provision- 
ing on an equitable basis of petroleum supplies for 
civilian consumption in the face of a serious global 
shortage of tanker capacity and refinery capacity, 
as well as an absolute shortage of certain specific 
products. This involves in operating practice the 
following responsibilities : 


(a) To insure that an adequate mechanism is 
established for the allocation of petroleum supplies 
since the burden of blame for inequitable or in- 
efficient operations will fall, not upon supplying or 
licensing agencies, but upon the Department of 
State; 

(b) Tosecure the initial assent of other govern- 
ments to the provisions of that supply arrangement 
which is best calculated to accomplish the results 
intended ; 
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(c) To participate actively in the deliberations : 
of the committees through which the allocating ~ 


function is exercised ; . 


(d) To carry on the diplomatic correspondence — 


arising out of the operations of the supply arrange- 
ment and to convey the necessary instructions to 
the various missions abroad ; and 

(e) To entertain the complaints and requests of 
the various countries receiving supplies and to 


appraise the merits of petitions for additional sup- — 
plies which either are conveyed through diplomatic 
channels or are based upon political and broad 
economic considerations extraneous to the ordinary 


working criteria of the allocating committees. 


Distribution problems from the longer-run point 
of view involve a very large number of difficult 
issues, such as the terms and conditions upon which 
American companies are allowed to participate in 


the refining and distribution of petroleum in ~ 
France and other countries which have an internal © 


system of refining and distribution quotas and in 
which a government-owned company participates 
in the commercial operations of the oil industry; 
the nature of the settlement whereby the expro- 
priated properties and rights of American na- 


tionals in Italy will be either returned or compen- — 
sated (and in the event of return the conditions — 


under which American companies will participate 
in the petroleum business in Italy) ; and the vari- 
ous proposals under discussion which contemplate 
the establishment of state monopolies for the dis- 


tribution of petroleum in various countries, and 
the effect of such proposals upon legitimate prop-— 


erty rights of American nationals. 


The importance of these longer-run distribution © 


problems is particularly great in view of the wide- 


spread trend toward complete or partial nationali- — 
zation of the petroleum industry or any of its 
branches in various countries. While recognizing — 


the sovereign right of any country to assume own- — 


5 


ership (upon payment of prompt and adequate — 
compensation) of the petroleum industry or any — 
of its branches, this Government must neverthe- 
less recognize and proclaim that international com- — 
merce, predicated upon free trade and private en- © 


terprise (which is the conceptual core of United 


States economic foreign policy), is, in the long” 


run, incompatible with an extensive spread of state — 


ownership and operation of commercial properties. — 


There are certain transitory, but important, re- 
sponsibilities of the Department in connection with — 
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the allocation of oil-field and refinery equipment 
for, foreign operations of the petroleum industry. 
These responsibilities are discharged through de- 
partmental participation in the work of the For- 
eign Petroleum Requirements Committee and 
through detailed analysis by the officer who is a 
member of this Committee of various projects com- 
ing before it, and through consultation on his part 
with interested political divisions of the Depart- 
ment of State. It is to be anticipated, however, 
that as soon as supply availability permits, export 
controls over oil-field and refinery equipment will 
be removed and the operations of the Committee 
will terminate. 

Another major category of problems concerns 
the support given by the Department on behalf of 
the United States Government to American na- 
tionals seeking to obtain or to retain rights to en- 
gage in petroleum development, transportation, 
and processing abroad. This is the traditional 
function of the Department with respect to pe- 
troleum. It has continued to be significant, though 
of temporarily diminished importance, during the 
war period. As normal economic conditions re- 
turn this function will come to be of very great 
importance. Recently significant exploration con- 
cession rights have been obtained by American com- 
panies, with the assistance of the Department, in 
Ethiopia and Paraguay. In Iran the negotiations 
which were apparently near to culmination last fall 
have been temporarily suspended for political 
reasons. In China there are great possibilities for 
the post-war period. Large, potentially produc- 
tive areas in Colombia are yet to be concessioned 
out to private enterprise; and in Brazil, where 
there may be very great potentialities of petroleum 
production, no concessions at all have yet been 
granted. In both Colombia and Brazil there is a 
fair probability of basic legislation being enacted 
which would permit the obtaining of concessions 
by private companies on a mutually satisfactory 
basis. The foregoing cases involve areas where 
concession rights are being sought. There are 
other critical situations where concession rights are 
in jeopardy and where the Department’s vigilant 
attention is required. Furthermore, there are other 
areas where after the war there is a genuine pos- 
sibility of securing an amelioration of the unfav- 
orable discriminatory conditions under which 
American nationals were able to obtain rights be- 
fore the war. 

661247454 
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The importance of the Department’s activities 
in support of American interests seeking petro- 
leum concessions derives from the statistical posi- 
tion of the United States in petroleum. If, as 
seems on balance highly probable, we are to find 
our production . potential falling progressively 
further below our consumption requirements, it 
is important that sources of oil supplies in coun- 
tries with which we have commercial relations be 
expanded to the maximum extent and it is prefer- 
able that a substantial volume of such additional 
sources of supply be under the proprietary con- 
trol of American nationals. The former propo- 
sition needs no demonstration. The desirability 
of control by American nationals over petroleum 
properties abroad is based on two considerations: 
(a) that the talent of the American oil industry 
for discovery and development is historically dem- 
onstrated so that results are likely to be better ac- 
cording to the extent to which American private 
interests participate, and (b) that other things 
being equal, oil controlled by United States na- 
tionals is likely to be a little more accessible to 
the United States for commercial uses in times 
of peace and for strategic purposes in times of war. 

In connection with all of the responsibilities de- 
scribed above, and in furtherance of the State De- 
partment’s activities with respect thereto, a pro- 
gram has been initiated but is still in its very 
early stages for the assignment of petroleum at- 
tachés to critical posts abroad. The task of co- 
ordinating the activities and collating the reports 
of these attachés is in itself a substantial under- 
taking. 

Finally, and as a necessary foundation for the 
discharge of the other responsibilities described 
above, it is necessary for the Department of State 
to have the most complete and orderly knowledge 
obtainable of the intricate organization of the 
world petroleum industry and of the forces and 
pressures in other countries shaping and determin- 
ing the petroleum policies of those countries. Al- 
though there is not required the initiation of ex- 
haustive and detailed original research within the 
Department, nevertheless responsibilities as in- 
tricate and technical as those which have been 
described cannot be discharged in an intellectual 
vacuum and the kind of “research” contemplated 
is not, and probably could not be, performed by 
other agencies for the Department of State. 
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Cognizant of the dangers to which American 
prisoners of war and civilian internees were ex- 
posed when the camps in which they were held 
were situated in areas subject to bombardment, 
the United States Government in September 1944 
protested to the Japanese Government against its 
practice of locating camps in the vicinity of known 





furnish a report regarding the transfers of camps 
and the new locations. The United States Govern- 
ment warned the Japanese Government that its 
failure to remove these camps from danger zones 
would meet with the most serious consequences. 
Later in May when it was reported to this Gov- 
ernment that civilian internees held at the Co- 





. e e Pp! 
Japanese Practice of Locating Prisoner-of-War and | « 
: 
Civilian Camps in Areas Subject to Bombardment | 5; 
Ji 
[Released to the press August 1] sag 
The persistent and methodical practice of the | ernment considered that the Japanese Govern- it 
Japanese Government in locating prisoner-of-war ment had obligated itself under these provisions a 
and civilian internment camps in areas subject to of the convention to remove American nationals 
aerial bombardment has long been a matter of | from camps in areas subject to bombardment to G 
grave concern to the United States Government. areas of safety. oI 
The location of prisoners where they might be ex- In May 1945 following reports that certain F 
posed to the fire of the combat zone or their use to _— prisoner-of-war camps in Japan proper were lo- Pp 
give protection to certain points or certain regions § cated in bombardment areas the Swiss Legation am 
are violations of articles 7 and 9 of the Geneva at Tokyo was requested to demand the immediate # 
Prisoners of War Convention which the Japanese removal of these camps to zones of safety if the 2 
Government, although not a party to the conven- camps concerned had not already been moved to Hs 
tion, agreed to apply to prisoners of war and other areas. At the same time, additional de- 7 
civilian internees in its custody. mands were made that the Japanese Government ; 


military objectives, subject to bombardment. lumbia Country Club and Yu Yuen Road Civil- S 
With subsequent reports received by this Govern- ian Assembly Centers at Shanghai had been trans- i 
ment indicating that more and more camps were ferred to the Yangtzepoo industrial area of 
being placed’ in bombardment areas the Depart- Shanghai and that plans were under considera- y. 
ment’s protests through the protecting power, the tion to transfer other civilian internees at c 
Swiss Government, became increasingly frequent. Shanghai elsewhere, the United States Govern- r 
The replies received from the Japanese Govern- ment reiterated the position which it had pre- l 
ment to these protests have been evasive. viously taken that it held the Japanese Govern- t 
In March 1945 the United States Government ment responsible for safeguarding the lives of the ( 
informed the Japanese Government that it was civilian internees in its custody and warned that Q 
forced to draw the conclusion from the continued no Japanese individual would escape account- a 
practice of the Japanese Government in locating ability for any responsibility he might bear for 0 
prisoner-of-war camps in close proximity todocks, the exposing of civilian internees to danger V 
warehouses, war factories, railroad yards, and through attempts to render certain points or areas : 
other military objectives, that the Japanese Gov- immune from bombardment by their presence. s 
ernment was carrying out a deliberate policy of Also late in May 1945 the Department, when } 
attempting to render certain points or areas im- _ apprised of the transfer of the Kiangwan Prisoner ¢ 
mune from bombardment by the presence of pris- of War Camp at Shanghai to Fengtai, requested 
oners of war in such areas. The United States solemn assurances by the Japanese Government y 


Government pointed out to the Japanese Govern- 
ment its obligations under articles 7 and 9 of the 
Geneva Prisoners of War Convention and in- 
formed the Japanese Government that this Gov- 


that the camp to which these prisoners were re- 
moved was outside the danger zone. — 

Late in June 1945 the United States Govern- 
ment again strongly protested against the ac- 
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tion of the Japanese Government in locating 
prisoners of war in areas in close proximity to 
docks, railroad yards, and other military objec- 
tives and their employment on work having a 
direct relation with operations of the war. The 
United States Government again warned the 
Japanese Government that it would hold the Japa- 
nese Government responsible for any failure on 
its part to protect the lives and health of Ameri- 
can nationals in Japanese custody. 

In the face of these protests the United States 
Government has learned from Tokyo broadcasts 
since July 26, 1945, which were monitored by the 
Federal Communications Commission, that a war- 
prisoners camp in the city of Kawasaki, which is 
southeast of Tokyo, was hit during the course of 
aerial bombardment of the Kawasaki area on July 


26 and that some casualties, mostly American, re- 


sulted. No official confirmation of the casualties 
mentioned in this Japanese broadcast has yet been 
received from the protecting power or through the 
International Red Cross Committee. The De- 
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partment of State has requested the verification 
of this report and the names of any individuals 
involved. As soon as such information is received 
the military authorities will promptly inform the 
next of kin. 

The State Department has promptly informed 
the War Department of the locations of all 
prisoner-of-war camps and civilian internment 
camps whenever the Department has been notified 
of any changes by either the protecting power 
or the International Red Cross. In many cases, 
however, the transfer of persons from one camp 
to another has been so sudden and the Japanese 
Government has been so dilatory in reporting such 
transfers that internment and prisoner-of-war 
camps may be moved to a target area before such 
transfers have been reported to this Government. 

The United States military authorities carefully 
brief American fliers on the locations of all camps 
known to them to minimize to the greatest possible 
extent the danger to which Allied nationals in 
Japanese custody are exposed. 


Friendly Attitude of Argentine 
Labor Unions Toward United States 


Statement by ACTING SECRETARY GREW 
[Released to the press August 2] 


The Department has received a report from the 
American Embassy at Buenos Aires regarding a 
call made on Ambassador Braden yesterday by rep- 
resentatives of Argentine labor unions. These 
labor leaders called at their own request in order 
to express their disapproval of the recent campaign 
of defamation directed at the Ambassador in Ar- 
gentina. They assured Ambassador Braden that 
all independent labor unions and the vast majority 
of the Argentine people are in complete sympathy 
with the Government and people of the United 
States and with the Ambassador personally, and 
stated that Argentine workers are proud that the 
North American people is a people of the American 
continent. 

The delegate of the Confederation of Latin 
American Workers stated that these views repre- 
sent the opinion of all Latin American workers. 

Ambassador Braden was expressly authorized 
and requested by the labor representatives who 
called upon him to make their declarations public. 


The Department naturally is deeply gratified 
by the friendly statements made by these Argen- 


tine labor leaders about the American people and 
Government. Friendly and understanding rela- 
tions between the peoples of Argentina and the 
United States are prime objectives of our Gov- 
ernment. 

A list of the Argentine labor unions whose rep- 
resentatives visited Ambassador Braden follows: 
Federacién Obrera Nacional de la Construccién 
Sindicato Obrero de la Construccién de la Capital 

Federal 
Federacién Grafica Bonaerense 
Federacién Argentina de Trabajadores de la 

Imprenta 
Unién Obrera Local de la Capital Federal 
Unién Obrera de Curtidores 
Sindicato de Obreros Pintores 
Sindicato Obrero de la Industria Metalirgica 
Sindicato Obrero de la Alimentacién 
Unién Obrera Textil 
Sindicato Obrero de la Industria dei Vestido 
Sindicato de Choferes de Camiones y Anexos 
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[Released to the press by UNRRA August 3] 

The reason for my present visit to London is the 
forthcoming Third Session of the UNRRA Coun- 
cil which will open at the London County Hall on 
8 August. 

En route to London I spent several weeks in 
Italy, Greece, and Yugoslavia and conferred there 
with the governments of these countries and with 
the UNRRA missions established there. The con- 
ditions prevailing in these countries, which are 
paralleled in almost every other European country, 
are extremely serious. I should, therefore, like to 
give you my impressions on the conditions in these 
countries as they bear directly on the business of 
the next Council session. 

As to the work of relief in the countries which I 
visited, I was encouraged by the evidence of effi- 
cient performance by the UNRRA missions and of 
the aid which had been given the devastated econ- 
omies of those nations by the imported supplies and 
by the relief services provided by the United Na- 
tions through this organization. The work pro- 
ceeds with greater dispatch and more wide-spread 
effect than seems possible on first seeing the very 
difficult conditions under which it is carried on. 
For this I have the authority not only of my own 
observations but of the highest officials in the coun- 
tries receiving aid, who were unanimous in praise 
and thanks for the assistance sent by the United 
Nations. I should report also that the members 
of our missions were unanimous in stating that the 
governments of the countries receiving assistance 
are exerting every effort to carry on distribution 
speedily and equitably and that they are succeeding 
to an extraordinary degree, but the inescapable fact 
remains: Only if the uninvaded United Nations 
send to the liberated countries of Europe a continu- 
ing and expanding flow of supplies through the 
months ahead, especially the winter, is there any 
chance that they will escape the most severe priva- 
tions. Not food alone—that is but one of the most 
elemental necessities. There is scarcely an impor- 
tant need—food, clothing, shelter, soap—for many 


* Made at a press conference in London on Aug. 3, 1945. 
Mr. Lehman is Director General of UNRRA. 






Review of UNRRA Operations in Europe 


Statement by HERBERT H. LEHMAN * 
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millions of people which is adequately satisfied on 
even the lowest standards. Lack of raw material, 
the destruction of industrial equipment, and in 
many cases the loss of the skilled labor necessary — 
are all very serious handicaps to the efforts which - 
the peoples of the liberated countries are making” 
to meet their own needs. Because of this desperate - 
situation I am convinced that for the next few 
months their hope must be the arrival of supplies” 
from overseas—supplies designed first to tide them — 
over the desperate months ahead and then to enable 
them to restart their own production of the neces- 
sities of life. 

Generalizations are inadequate to convey the 
acuteness of the needs. To be more specific let me 
describe some instances of present suffering which 
will be multiplied many times when the winter - 
comes. In Yugoslavia there are many villages to 
which it is not possible, because of lack of trans- 
port, to get food or medical supplies although both 
are urgently needed—so urgently needed that 
people are now seriously short of food, eking out 
the tiny stocks they have by a ration more severe 
than anything endured during the war. In Greece 
the victims of chronic malnutrition, especially the 
children, are still dying despite all that has been 
done to improve their plight. In Italy it is im-— 
possible to satisfy the needs of all those who are 
indigent and incapable of buying what they need. 
Over the whole continent it is now certain that the 
harvest will not cover the lowest subsistence needs 
of the total population—even if a smoothly work- — 
ing transportation system existed. In fact, as is 
known, the transport system over the whole of — 


‘Europe is in a disastrous state: There is little 


hope that what is produced on the continent will be — 
rapidly and efficiently distributed. The food situa- 
tion is indeed tragic; but the same black prospect © 
confronts the liberated countries in many other 
respects. The need for coal is urgent. But there — 
is in sight production enough to meet the conti-— 
nental needs for coal. Nor is it possible to hope for © 
any increase in coal production from the European — 
industry in its present neglected and undermanned — 
condition. Yet coal is the basis of a very large — 
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sector of the European economy: It is essential if 
life is to be supported during the long winter 
months. Even in this vital respect Europe cannot 
meet its own needs.? 

There is, therefore, no doubt in my mind that 
the economic conditions confronting Europe dur- 
ing the coming winter will be such as to strain the 
political and economic structure of the continent so 
seriously that the consequences may do incalcu- 
lable harm to all our hopes for a permanent and 
peaceful settlement in European affairs. This is, 
I believe, the most serious single problem facing the 
United Nations today. We may undo by our fail- 
ure to aid these countries now all that has been 
achieved by our united efforts. 

Needless to say, the liberated countries them- 
selves have a most important responsibility. They 
must insure that local supplies are used to the ut- 
most and for the maximum benefit of their people. 
They must make the fullest use of the equipment 
and supplies provided them by UNRRA. They 
must also take every possible measure to restore 


Agreement Between 


[Released to the press by UNRRA August 3] 

The following information on the conclusion of 
the agreement between UNRRA and the Demo- 
cratic Government of Albania was issued to press 
correspondents in Rome, August 2, 1945, and 
cabled to UNRRA headquarters in Washington: 


“Agreement for sending relief to Albania was 
signed today in the capital, Tirana, between Colo- 
nel-General Enver Hoxha, Prime Minister of the 
Democratic Government of Albania, and Colonel 
D. R. Oakley-Hill, Chief of the UNRRA Albania 
Mission who was second in command of Albanian 
gendarmerie until 1938 and himself organized the 
guerrilla band in the early stages of Albanian 
resistance. Signing was witnessed by Governor 
Cochran, UNRRA’s principal liaison officer for the 
Mediterranean theater. 

“The agreement provides that UNRRA shall 
furnish Albania with supplies of food, textiles, 
engineering equipment, medical and agricultural 
requirements, without asking for payment in for- 
eign exchange. Supplies will be turned over to 
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their own production of foodstuffs and other sup- 
plies. Throughout my visit I was impressed by 
the efforts that all the governments are making to 
achieve these objects. On all sides I was told of 
the real progress that has been made, and I have 
seen a great deal of evidence of the work that has 
been done to restore industries, transportation, 
housing, and to reestablish more normal living 
conditions. J would repeat my conclusion: It is 
that, however great their own efforts may be, the 
people of the war-devastated countries will have 
tremendous difficulty in the coming winter without 
increased assistance from the outside. UNRRA 
will continue to make the utmost effort to get those 
supplies and get them quickly. But the success of 
our efforts is dependent upon the willingness and 
understanding of the governments and people of 
the principal supplying countries. I repeat that I 
believe this to be the most serious single problem 
facing the United Nations today, and this is the 
main issue confronting the forthcoming UNRRA 
meeting which convenes on Tuesday next. 


UNRRA and Albania 


Albanian authorities who will be responsible for 
their distribution. It is agreed these supplies will 
be distributed according to need, without discrimi- 
nation, and that the UNRRA mission will have the 
right to see that this is done. Those who can afford 
it will pay for supplies, and any money realized 
will be used for further relief and rehabilitation 
inside the country, including payment of UNRRA 
expenses. 

“Albanians fought Italians and Germans from 
April 1939 until 1944 when Partisans drove the 
last Germans from the country. During those five 
and one-half years entire villages were destroyed, 
herds reduced to a tenth, agriculture neglected, and 
a large part of the people reached the verge of 
starvation. Albanian authorities have already 
shown remarkable energy in their own work of 
reconstruction and rebuilding bridges, repairing 
roads, building houses, but transport, food, and 


*For article on civilian-supply problems in Europe by 
James A. Stillwell, see Butierin of May 20, 1945, p. 917. 
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medical supplies are all urgently needed. The 
Allies were willing to supply these, but the ar- 
rangement that in all liberated countries initial 
relief supplies should be brought in by Anglo- 
American military authorities was not at first 
acceptable by Albanian authorities. 

“Tt was not until 11 April of this year that an 
agreement was finally made between Military 
Liaison and Albanians and relief supplies began 
to enter Albania. At this stage UNRRA was only 
in the picture as Military Liaison’s agent and 
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assistant and for the first month there were only 
two UNRRA people in the country. 

“Military Liaison, whose period of operation in 
the country ended 30 June, has supplied Albania 
with approximately 9,500 tons of supplies and 334 
vehicles. UNRRA, which begins operations about 
the middle of August, plans during the first month } 
to ship 10,000 tons—the limit of port capacity— 
nearly 75 percent consisting of flour and grain ag 
the most important requirement, and will continue 
with a similar program for the future.” 


American Coal for the Liberated Areas of Europe 


HE QUESTION of supplying coal from the United 

States to the liberated areas of Europe has re- 
cently had the consideration of the highest author- 
ities of this Government. The need for supplying 
coal to the liberated areas in order to alleviate 
suffering and thus prevent civil disturbance this 
winter is urgent. 

In recent public statements to the press and 
on the radio, Mr. Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of 
the Interior and Solid Fuels Administrator for 
War, said that he had come to the conclusion 
that the United States should begin immediately 
to ship approximately 6,000,000 tons of American 
coal for civilian use in the devastated liberated 
‘ areas of Europe. 

The coal shipments described by Mr. Ickes have 
already begun but the continuation of the supply, 
according to the Solid Fuels Administration for 
War, is contingent upon the Army’s acceding to 
Mr. Ickes’ request that 30,000 coal miners, now in 
the Army, be furloughed immediately to work in 
the mines. The men should be in the mines not 
later than October 1945. If coal miners are fur- 
loughed to augment the depleted manpower, suf- 
ficient additional coal production can be obtained 
to enable the shipment of 6,000,000 tons of Ameri- 
can coal to Europe and at the same time permit 
industrial and domestic coal consumers in the 
United States to continue to operate at the pres- 
ent level of coal consumption. At the present time 
there is a shortage of 37,000,000 tons of coal in 
the United States, which would increase to 43,000,- 
000 if the 6,000,000 tons were shipped abroad with- 


out additional stocks becoming available. Failure 
to obtain the 30,000 miners from the Army will 
seriously interfere with plans to afford coal relief 
to Europe and will curtail industrial-plant pro- 
duction in the United States. 

In view of the circumstances described by Mr. 
Ickes in his public statements, the Army authori- 
ties have signified their willingness to discuss the 
matter of furloughing coal miners with the ap- 
propriate officials of the interested government 
agencies, according to a statement made on July 
21 by a War Department representative before 
the Senate Special Committee To Investigate the 
National Defense Program. Heretofore, accord- 
ing to testimony of officials of Solid Fuels Admin- 
istration for War before the Senate Special Com- 
mittee, Army authorities have not felt it necessary 
to release coal miners. This matter must be settled 
at once if the essential coal relief for Europe is to 
be provided this winter. 

One other limiting factor is shipping. Many 
vessels would be required to carry 6,000,000 tons 
of coal during the period from August to Decem- 
ber 1945. The acquisition of sufficient ship ton- 
nage is governed by the exigencies of war, espe- 
cially the redeployment and supply program in 
the Pacific. However, if a considerable portion 
of the proposed 6,000,000 tons can be delivered to 
Europe before December 1945, this will assist 
materially in giving relief until indigenous coal 
supplies are of sufficient quantity to take care of 
the extremely restricted requirements of liberated 
Europe. 
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The United Nations Charter 
and Our Foreign Policy 


PARTICIPANTS 


Dean ACHESON 
Assistant Secretary of State 
ArcHIBALD MacLeIsa 
Assistant Secretary of State 


[Released to the press August 4] - 

Announcer: Here are headlines from Wash- 

ington: 
Assistant Secretaries of State MacLeish and 
* Acheson Say Foreign Legislation Passed by this 
Session of Congress Completes a Virtual 
Revolution in our Foreign Policy. 
Assistant Secretary Acheson Says Senate Debate 
on the United Nations Charter Cleared up Con- 
troversial Questions on Military Agreements 
and Functions of United States Delegate. 
Assistant Secretary MacLeish Says Maintaining 
Our Unity With the World May Be More Difli- 
cult Than Writing the Charter. 
This is the twenty-fifth in a series of programs 
featuring authoritative statements on “Our For- 
eign Policy” by responsible officers of Govern- 
ment departments, members of Congress, and offi- 
cials of international agencies. These programs 
are broadcast to the people of America by NBC’s 
University of the Air, and to our service men and 
women in all parts of the world through the facil- 
ities of the Armed Forces Radio Service. 

This time we return to the Department of State 
for a new limited series of broadcasts on subjects 
of current interest. We welcome back to our 
microphone Assistant Secretary of State Ar- 
chibald MacLeish, who will again be chairman of 
the State Department series. On this first pro- 
gram Mr. MacLeish and Assistant Secretary Dean 
Acheson will discuss the ratification of the United 
Nations Charter, and how this fits into the total 
context of “Our Foreign Policy.” 

MacLetsu: This is Archibald MacLeish. A 
week ago, almost to the hour, the United States 
Senate approved the United Nations Charter. But 
the impressive thing was not the approval. Every- 
one had expected that. The impressive thing 
was the vote, which was 89 for and 2 against. 


Twenty-five years before that vote, the Senate 
of the United States had refused to approve a 
treaty which would have put the United States 
in a League of Nations dedicated to the preven- 
tion of war by international cooperation. And 
25 years is a short time in the history of a nation. 
Or even in the life of a man. 

But even that fact—even the fact that the Char- 
ter was approved with only two votes against it 
25 years after the League of Nations was re- 
jected—is only part of the impressive story. This 
same Senate—this same Congress—not only ap- 
proved the Charter of the United Nations but 
also approved a number of other measures which, 
taken together, constitute an entirely new declara- 
tion of American foreign policy—and a declara- 
tion which, compared with the situation 25 years 
ago, is revolutionary in a very literal sense. 

Dean Acheson, who is Assistant Secretary of 
State in charge of congressional relations, has, 
of course, followed this thing from start to finish. 
I am going to ask him to give us a sort of a box 
score on the various bills and treaties. It is my 
memory, Mr. Acheson, that the first of these great 
acts of legislation was the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act. What was the vote on that? 

AcuEeson: There was one very close vote on 
that issue. The main division came over an 
amendment to remove the heart of the bill—the 
provision granting the President authority to 
make new reductions of 50 percent in specific 
tariff schedules. That amendment was defeated, 
but only by a vote of 197 to 174. After that, the 
reciprocal trade bill itself passed the House of 
Representatives by a vote of 239 to 153—approxi- 
mately a 8 to 2 majority. The Senate divided 54 
to 21 on the final vote. 

MacLezrsu: Then there was the vote on the Bret- 
ton Woods monetary agreements. That was over- 
whelmingly favorable. 


*This program was the first of a new limited series of 
State Department broadcasts arranged by the National 
Broadcasting Company’s University of the Air and broad- 
east over the NBC network. 
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Acneson: Yes, the House of Representatives 
approved Bretton Woods by a vote of 345 to 18. 

MacLetsu: But weren’t there two votes in the 
Senate on that issue ? 

Acuerson: Not exactly on the issue. There was 
a move to postpone Bretton Woods until Novem- 
ber 15. That was defeated 52 to 31. But the 
monetary agreements were approved 61 to 16 in 
the final vote. 

MacLztso: A companion piece to Bretton 
Woods was the United Nations Food and Agri- 
culture Organization. The question before the 
Senate there was whether or not we would act 
cooperatively with other nations to attempt to 
solve the fundamental and now critical problem 
of how to feed the peoples of the world. What 
was the score on that one, Mr. Acheson ? 

Acueson: Our membership in the Food and 
Agriculture Organization was approved by a vote 
of 291 to 25 in the House. The Senate voted 56 to 
12 in favor of taking the question up immediately. 
Once that was decided, the organization was ap- 
proved by voice vote without opposition. The 
same thing happened on the bill to increase the 
lending power of the Export-Import Bank. The 
Senate approved that unanimously, by voice vote. 

MacLeisu: And all this was capped by the 
tremendous vote for the United Nations Char- 
ter— 89 to 2. 

Acueson: Or 93 to 3, according to a complete 
count, including those Senators who were not 
present for the actual vote. 

MacLetsu: It is a very impressive score, and 
one of which the country can be proud. 

Acueson: The record is impressive. The pas- 
sage of these various measures was an act of high 
statesmanship on the part of Congress. 

MacLetsu: I will agree to that. And I think 
the whole country will agree to it too. The Con- 
gress—which rarely gets credit for the work it 
does—will get credit for the record of this session 
not only in the newspapers now but in the history 
books afterwards. But what I am trying to get 
at is not the question of the credit. What I am 
trying to get at is the question of the underlying 
explanation of the revolution in our foreign 
policy which these measures have brought about. 
Would you look for that explanation in the con- 
gressional debates, or would you look deeper ? 

Acuerson: Well, I think I’d look first to the 
congressional debates. This Congress is perhaps 
the most internationally minded we have ever had, 
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It has provided a more complete program of in- : 
ternational cooperation than any group of legis- 


lators has ever achieved in so short a time. 


MacLetsu: And to add all these measures up, — 


the Congress has given us a new declaration of 
our foreign policy which says we propose as a 


nation to work out the most difficult problems — 


facing us and facing the world by a program of 
cooperation with other nations. 
Acueson: That expresses it very well. 
MacLetsu: But that new declaration comes 25 


years after a rejection of this whole point of view. — 


Why? 

Acurson: I think you have given the answer 
in putting your question. I think the answer is 
those 25 years. You have to remember, too, that 
the congressional debate on these various meas- 
ures—the congressional debate on the Charter, for 
example—was not the only debate going forward 
in this country on the issues involved. The people 
had been debating the specific issues involved in 
the Charter for almost a year—ever since the Dum- 
barton Oaks Proposals were made public last 
October. And that public debate was far from 
being superficial or casual. By the time the Char- 


ter reached the Senate, the country was broadly — 


informed about the questions in issue and had 
pretty well made up its mind. Isn’t that true, Mr. 
MacLeish ? 


MacLetsu: It is absolutely right, Mr. Acheson. — 


According to a recent Gallup poll, the public stood 
about 20 to 1 in favor of the Charter. That means 
that if you had taken a popular vote you would 
have had about 40 million in favor of ratifying 


the Charter and only about 2 million against it. 


But polls merely give you an impression more or 
less exact of the present position of public opin- 
ion. The really interesting question here is how 
public opinion reached that particular position. 
You say the answer is to be found in the 25 years 
of history between the vote on the League and 
the vote on the Charter. 


Acueson: I think that is pretty obvious. All © 
you have to do is to look at those 25 years. They © 
add up to the most terrible quarter of a century © 
of which history has any record. In that genera- — 
tion some 40 million human beings, some armed, — 


some unarmed, were destroyed by two world wars. 
And those 40 million human beings were not all 


that war, economic disaster, and social and political — 


incompetence destroyed. 
MacLztsu: The former Secretary of State, Mr. 
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Stettinius, summed up the losses of the present war 
in a letter he wrote the President at the end of the 
San Francisco conference, reporting on the work 
of the Conference and transmitting the Charter. 
I’d like to read a few sentences from the opening 
paragraph: 

“The total military casualties of the nations 
which had fought the European war were esti- 
mated at some fourteen millions dead and forty- 
five millions wounded or captured without count 
of the civilian dead and maimed and missing—a 
multitude of men, women, and children greater 
than the whole number of inhabitants of many 
populous countries. The destruction among them 
all of houses and the furniture of houses, of fac- 
tories, schools, shops, cities, churches, libraries, 
works of art, monuments of the past, reached in- 
expressible values. Of the destruction of other 
and less tangible things, it is not possible to speak 
in terms of cost—families scattered by the war, 
minds and spirits broken, work interrupted, years 
lost from the lives of a generation.” 


ACHESON : It is that last imponderable loss which 
may perhaps be greatest in the long view of his- 
tory. The world was deprived during that quarter 
century of the best and most creative years of two 
generations of young men. 

MacLezisu : I shouldn’t be surprised if some his- 
torian found a name for those 25 years—a name 
which wouldn’t be too complimentary to those of us 
who lived our adult years in that time. It was 
certainly the Epoch of Irresponsibility, if there 
ever were such an epoch. Moreover, it wasn’t only 
men’s lives and men’s years and their cities and 
their goods we lost. We lost also a lot of very 
valuable things, moral and intellectual and spir- 
itual, which no statistician will ever add up and 
which no reparations commission can ever replace. 

Acueson : Well, of course, the full sum of things 
lost can’t be added up even for the material destruc- 
tion. Take this country alone. In addition to 
our casualties, which are now well over a million, 
we have some 12 million men moved out of civilian 
life into the armed forces and other millions of men 
and women moved out of their own productive 
work into the manufacture of materials of destruc- 
tion—materials of warfare. The dislocation of 
education and economic life which all this produces 
must represent a fantastic cost, even to the statis- 
ticians, let alone these other values which, as you 
say, the statisticians can’t compute. 
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MacLetsu: You won’t have any difficulty con- 
vincing me, and I don’t suppose you will have much 
difficulty convincing anyone else, that that quarter 
century was a pretty convincing schoolmaster. 
If the world can’t learn from two world wars and 
a world depression, plus all sorts and kinds of 
world sicknesses, intellectual, moral, and other, 
then the world can’t be taught by anything. I 
think we have to assume that the lesson has gone 
home. The question is, when did it begin to go 
home? When did we begin to learn it? 

Acueson : Well, we could have begun to learn in 
the invasion of Manchuria in 1931. 

MacLeztsu : That may be right, but certainly we 
didn’t learn. Most of us in this country, and most 
of our contemporaries in other countries, attached 
very little importance to Manchuria and were de- 
lighted that the whole thing passed off, as they 
thought, with the visit of a League Commission and 
the failure of the League to face up to the issue. 

Acurson: I suppose the same thing is true of 
subsequent links in the chain—Mussolini in 
Ethiopia, and the Nazi-Fascist attack on the 
Spanish Republic. 

MacLetsu: I agree—though there were a con- 
siderable number of men and women who were 
beginning to learn the lesson. time was teaching 
them in Ethiopia. And there were a lot more at the 
time of the Spanish Civil War. I don’t think the 
writers of the chronicles of the period have realized 
until recently how strongly American opinion is 
and was opposed to Franco and to the role played 
in Spain by Hitler and Mussolini. 

Acueson : Nevertheless, we passed the Neutral- 
ity Act in 1935 which prevented us from selling 
arms to the Spanish Republic. 

MacLetsu : But the Act was never popular, and 
it is now almost universally condemned. How- 
ever, if we can’t stick a pin in the record at the 
time of the Spanish Civil War and say that we 
began to learn the lesson at that time, what date 
can we fix on? 

Acueson: I don’t believe you can put it much 
before the outbreak of the present war. Certainly 
the depression hadn’t taught us anything. We had 
watched one country after another going under, 
until they were finally over their heads, but neither 
we nor any other nation attempted to solve that 
problem by common action. Instead, most of the 
peoples of the world turned to measures of eco- 
nomic nationalism which simply aggravated the 
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evil and did a great deal, incidentally, to bring on 
the present war. 

MacLeisu: When you say that we began to learn 
our lesson at the outbreak of the present war, you 
refer, I take it, to the outbreak of the war in 
Europe and not to Pearl Harbor. 

Acusrson: Yes. I would say that when the Nazis 
overran western Europe and threatened England 
we began to realize that what President Roosevelt 
was telling us was quite literally true and that the 
world was face to face with evils which could not 
be averted by the individual action of isolated na- 
tions. That lesson was pretty well driven home as 
we watched nation after nation topple over on 
the European continent. 

MacLetsu : What action on our part would seem 
to you to express our understanding of the realities 
of the world—our awakening from the long dream 
of irresponsibility ? 

Acueson : The big landmark, in my opinion, was 
the destroyer-base deal in 1940—the trade of 50 
over-age destroyers to the British for the right to 
establish military bases in British territories in 
this hemisphere. 

MacLeztsu : What about the passage of the lend- 
lease legislation the next year? It was the next 
year, wasn’t it? 

Acugson: Yes, March 1941. 

MacLztsu: The adoption of that legislation 
certainly proved something about our attitude 
toward the world. You couldn’t remain isolation- 
ist and operate as the arsenal of democracy. 

Acueson: I agree. But neither the destroyer- 
base agreement nor the lend-lease legislation com- 
pares, I suppose, with the final fact of the war 
itself. The fact that we had to fight this war at 
all was unarguable proof that our former policies 

had been failures. 

'  MacLxisu: In any case, the Congress which 
passed the measures we are talking about had be- 
hind it the conviction which that quarter century 
supplied. No one who could hear their voices was 
going to vote against the American dead of two 
great wars. That may explain the tremendous dif- 
ference between the debate on the Charter last 
week and the debate on the League 25 years ago. 

Last time the issues got all balled up, by the in- 
clusion of all sorts of irrelevant questions. You 
remember how former Senator Jim Watson de- 
scribed a dinner with Senator Henry Cabot Lodge 


1As I Knew Them. Memoirs of James BE. Watson 
(Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis, 1936.) 
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at which he—Watson—said, “Senator, 

I don’t see how we are ever going to defeat this 
proposition. It appears to me that 80 percent of 
the people are for it.” And, according to Mr, 
Watson, Senator Lodge answered, “Ah, my dear 
James, I do not propose to try to beat it by direct 
frontal attack, but by the indirect method of res- 
ervations.” That sort of thing didn’t happen this 
time. There was no serious attempt to obscure the 
issues. Or was there? 

Acurson: No. The issue was clear this time. 
During the hearings before the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, for example, the discussion was on 
the adoption of the Charter, not on side issues. 

MacLetsu: And hardly a single responsible or- 
ganization sent representatives to the hearings to 
oppose the Charter. Of course there were certain 
individuals and organizations who appeared 
against it, but the organizations which testified for 
it spoke for a total membership of about 50 million 
people. 

Acueson: Yes, and actually some 40 of these 
national organizations participated actively in the 
San Francisco conference as consultants to the 
United States Delegation. 

MacLeztsu: Would you say the very one-sided 
vote in the Committee and in the Senate meant 
that there were no controversial points encountered 
during the consideration of the Charter? 

Acurson: Yes, Mr. MacLeish, that is true in 
general. There was hardly a provision in the 
Charter which caused any serious opposition. But 
there was one point on which there was consid- 
erable discussion, both in the Committee and on 
the floor of the Senate. 

MacLetsu: You’re referring, of course, to the 
question of the interpretation of the famous 
article 43. 

Acueson: Exactly. That’s the article by which 
the members of the United Nations undertake to 
make available to the Security Council, on its call 
and in accordance with special agreements to be 
negotiated later, armed forces and facilities nec- 
essary for maintaining. international peace and 
security. The agreements which are to be entered 
into between the members and the Security Coun- 
cil will specify the numbers and types of forces 
to be contributed, the places in which they will be 
stationed, and so forth. The Charter provides 
that these agreements will be ratified by each mem- 
ber nation in accordance with its constitutional 
processes. 
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MacLztsn: Then suppose you explain what all 
the discussion was about in the Senate. 

Acueson: The question was whether this article 
by itself imposes upon the member nations an 
obligation to supply forces to the Security Coun- 
cil—or whether another treaty would have to be 
negotiated to create such an obligation. 

MacLetsu: That would have left our position 
on this important question open to some doubt, 
would it not, Dean? 

Acueson: That’s right, Archie. But fortu- 
nately that interpretation did not prevail. One of 
the most impressive aspects of the debate in the 
Senate was the practical unanimity with which 
Senators of both parties stated positively that the 
time to decide this question was now. The debate 
made it clear that the ratification of the Charter 
imposes upon the United States the absolute ob- 
ligation to make armed forces and facilities avail- 
able to the Security Council in order to help main- 
tain peace and security. 

MacLetsu: Under that interpretation then, 
since the obligation is established now, the later 
military agreements will be concerned solely with 
working out the details of this obligation. 

Acureson: Yes. And these agreements would 
not be considered as treaties so far as this country 
is concerned. Before the conclusion of the debate, 
President Truman sent a communication to the 
Senate in which he stated his intention, when any 
such agreements are negotiated, to ask the Con- 
gress to approve them by appropriate legislation. 
This means legislation to be passed by a majority 
of both Houses of Congress, under the constitu- 
tional power of Congress to raise and support 
armies and make rules for the regulation of our 
armed forces. 

MacLeisH: Does this question have any bearing 
upon that other widely discussed question of the 
power of the American Delegate on the Security 
Council—that is, whether he will be empowered to 
supply contingents of United States forces to take 
part in enforcement action by the Security Coun- 
cil? 

Acueson: Yes. It was brought out during the 
same debate that the ratification of this Charter, 
with article 43 in it, vests in the President the 
power and obligation to execute the provisions of 
the Charter. Therefore if the Security Council 
should decide to take enforcement action, the 
President will have the power and the obligation 
to call up such United States forces as we shall 
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have made available under the Charter and the 
military agreements. This necessarily flows from 
the ratification of the Charter. Any restrictions 
upon the power of the President to call upon these 
forces... 

MacLetsu: You mean for example a require- 
ment that he secure congressional approval each’ 
time the forces are called out? 

Acueson: Exactly. Any such requirement 
would be inconsistent with our obligations under 
the Charter. I believe the Senate debate produced 
a clear understanding of both of these questions. 

MacLeztsu: The strategy that was used to block 
our approval of the League Covenant in 1919 and 
1920—the strategy described by Senator Lodge— 
then, had little chance of succeeding this time—if 
it is tried. 

Acueson: President Roosevelt and Secretary 
Hull decided long ago that the events of 1919 and 
1920 would not be repeated. Two years of careful 
planning went into our proposals at Dumbarton 
Oaks. During this whole period leading members 
of the Senate and House, from both political par- 
ties, participated fully in the preparations. And 
of course four of our seven delegates at San Fran- 
cisco were members of Congress—and they did a 
magnificent job. The Conference out there was 
held in a blaze of publicity, so that there could be 
no charge of secret agreements this time. When 
the issues finally came to a vote, Senators Connally 
and Vandenberg, who played an important part 
in drawing up the Charter, were its most effective 
spokesmen. 

MacLetsx: And it was not handicapped by be- 
ing tied up to a controversial peace treaty, as was 
the League of Nations Covenant. 

Acueson: But let’s not forget that there is a 
whole series of decisions yet to be made before we 
will be able to participate fully in an effectively 
functioning United Nations Organization. First 
we must complete the formal task of organizing, 
including the selection of our delegates and the 
setting up of the various councils and commis- 
sions. Then we will have to negotiate the military 
agreements, And while a trusteeship system has 
been created by the Charter, the determination of 
the exact areas to be placed under trusteeship has 
been left for later agreement. 

MacLeisu: And won’t each nation also have to 
decide for itself on the extent to which it will sub- 
mit its international disputes to the new Interna- 
tional Court of Justice? 
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Acuxson: Yes, and the necessary funds for the 
costs of the Organization will have to be supplied. 
And in the case of some countries, including our 
own, legislation will be necessary to extend privi- 
leges and immunities to the Organization and its 
officials. 

MacLztsu: In other words, there are difficult 
steps still to take. But I think it is important to 
point out that the steps already taken haven’t 
been easy, however one-sided the vote on the Char- 
ter may look. No decision is easy which has cost 
a people what this one has cost us—what it has 
cost us to learn that, in the modern world, the 
policy of irresponsibility is the policy of disaster 
and death. People who say that the Charter can’t 
amount to much because there was so little con- 
troversy about it forget that the decision to take 
this step had been long in making. Of course, 
there are always people who are really opposed 
to a program of international cooperation but 
aren’t willing to come out and say so. As Tom 
Stokes said the other day, they “console them- 
selves” with the argument that the Charter doesn’t 
mean much anyway. Then there are always the 
perfectionists who think the Charter doesn’t go 
far enough in the direction of world government. 
They are sincere, but they forget that world action 
requires world agreement and that world agree- 
ment is very difficult to come by. San Francisco 
went considerably farther than we had a right to 
believe it would. But what none of these people 
realize is the fact that the legislation we are talk- 
ing about—the measures passed by Congress in 
the last few months—it seems to me constitute a 
virtual revolution in our foreign policy. 

Acueson: I agree. Our whole foreign policy 
has been reoriented, reimplemented. It’s not sim- 
ply the Charter, but the whole pattern of cooper- 
ation that has emerged—Bretton Woods, the re- 
ciprocal-trade act, and the others—that will really 
make it possible to deal with some of the causes 
of wars and depressions. 

MacLeztsu: I don’t think most people realize 
quite how far-reaching that legislative program 
is. I’d like to see you put the various parts to- 
gether, Dean, and show how they make sense— 
show what the pattern is. Let’s start with the 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 

Acuerson: When that bill came to a vote, it 
was apparent that the principle of lowering the 
tariff by negotiation and concessions from both 
sides was well established and generally approved. 
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MacLezisu: It is approved by a 7-to-1 majority. 


of the general public, according to one opinion — 
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Acueson: The real issue was not extension of 
the trade agreements already entered into—that 
was universally approved—but the proposal to 
give the President power to make an additional 
50 percent cut in those tariff schedules which had 
already been lowered. We felt that was necessary 
this year, to give us the authority, the bargaining 
power, that was needed to get further concessions 
from other nations, in the interests of increased 
world trade. Fortunately, that authority was in- 
cluded in the act. 

MacLetsu: And hand in hand with that was 
the approval of the Bretton Woods agreement, 
aimed at stabilizing trade relations after the war. 

Acueson: They do go together. If Bretton 
Woods had not been approved along with the 
United Nations Charter, we would have been off 
to a very bad start in our post-war international 
relations. You can’t have healthy world com- 
merce unless you have stable currencies through- 
out the world, and an efficient mechanism for 
exchanging money, especially during a period of 
reconstruction such as the world is entering now. 

MacLetsu: As I see it, the money we are put- 
ting up on the Bretton Woods deal is not a gift 
but an investment. The loans made or guaran- 
teed by the Bank will be carefully selected and 
strict limits will be placed on the use of the Fund 
to protect our interests there. 

Acurson: And the Bretton Woods Bank and 


Fund are absolutely necessary, if we’re even to 
begin to plug the trade gap that will result when — 


lend-lease is stopped at the end of the war. Under 
lend-lease the United States has become the great- 
est exporter in world history—$38,972,000,000 
worth of goods up to last April. We must do 


everything we can to build up normal peacetime 
trade to take the place of a part of these lend-— 
We also need a lot of imports. © 
We’ve been digging too deeply into our own re- 
sources these past few years. And we can’t pro-- 
duce efficiently without imported materials. Why, — 
one of our greatest industries—automobiles—im- — 
ports more than 300 commodities, in order to keep — 
If it tried to do — 
without these commodities, the automobiles we — 
would buy would be almost as heavy as a truck | 


lease exports. 


quality up and prices down. 


and last about as long as a kiddy-car. 


MacLzisu: But now, what about the enlarge- } 
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ment of the Export-Import Bank? Where does 
that fit into the picture? 

Acueson: The bill to increase the Export-Im- 
port Bank’s lending authority from 700 million 
dollars to 3 billion, 500 million, is another move 
to help the war-torn countries get back on their 
feet and to assist in the development of other 
countries. The ultimate aim, of course, is to stim- 
ulate world trade. Through our Export-Import 
Bank we can lend money on our own, quite apart 
from the International Bank. We have been 
helping to finance trade through this same bank 
for a long time, with very good results. Congress 
voted to expand the Export-Import Bank because 
it will help the devastated countries during the 
crucial period between the end of lend-lease and 
the establishment of the International Bank and 
Fund some 18 months from now. And we'll be 
lending our money, not giving it away. 

MacLetsu: And finally, there’s our member- 
ship in the United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization, which was proposed at the Hot 
Springs conference last year. This is a long-range 
proposition, for pooling the knowledge and tech- 
nical resources of the United Nations to help raise 
living standards everywhere and to make famine 
a thing of the past. If that can be accomplished, 
one of the causes of international friction will 
be removed and the whole world will be more 
peaceful and more prosperous. 

Acuerson: There is no certainty that the meas- 
ures taken so far will bring about peace and eco- 
nomic security among the United Nations. But 
taken together, they will implement the Charter 
and make its operation easier. They will provide 
the tools for building an orderly post-war world, 
if we of the United States and the United Nations 
have the intelligence to use them. Our approval 
of the Charter, and of Bretton Woods, and Food 
and Agriculture as well, gave notice that we are 
100 percent behind the new framework for eco- 
nomic cooperation. ; 

MacLetsu: Of course all of these—the Inter- 
national Bank, the Monetary Fund, and the Food 
and Agriculture Organization—will come under 
the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations. That Council will provide the means of 
pulling the specialized agencies together—coor- 
dinating them, so they won’t get in each other’s 
way. And additional agencies will be set up under 
the Economic and Social Council, as time goes on. 
On November 1, for example, a United Nations 
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Conference on Education will convene in London. 
The United States will be represented there, and 
a charter for a United Nations office of education 
and culture will be adopted. This new Organiza- 
tion will act as a clearing house for educational 
information. Eventually it will take its place 
along with other international organizations under 
the Economic and Social Council. 

Acueson: We'll see whether a group of teach- 
ers, Archie— 3 

MacLetsx: And scientists and writers and ar- 
tists as well— 

AcueEson : We'll see whether they can draw up a 
charter as quickly as the government officials who 
wrote the United Nations Charter in San Fran- 
cisco. And while we’re on the subject, I might add 
that a United Nations trade conference is tenta- 
tively scheduled for the first of next year. At that 
conference we may be able to gain wider interna- 
tional acceptance for our reciprocal trade agree- 
ments policy, and world-wide agreement to lower 
trade barriers of all types. 

MacLetsx: Such a United Nations trade organ- 
ization would also come under the Economic and 
Social-Council. It all comes back to the United 
Nations Charter. That will be the framework for 
the whole system of cooperation. The Charter is 
fundamental. We hope that other nations will fol-_ 
low our lead, and the United Nations will become 
a going concern in the near future. How long 
would you say it will take, Dean ? 

Acueson: It shouldn’t take more than a few 
months, Archie, in my opinion. Of course, all five 
major powers and a majority of the others—28 in 
all—must ratify the Charter. Four have already 
done so, and many others are preparing to act. 
The new Labor administration in Great Britain 
has stated that the Charter will be the first order 
of business for the new Parliament, when it meets. 
Things ‘are moving along. 

MacLe1su: The important thing to realize is 
that our ratification of the Charter is only the 
beginning of a new era of cooperation with other 
nations—a good beginning, one offering great hope 
for the future, but still only the initial step along 
the new path we are taking. The United Nations 
Organization will succeed only if the people of 
this country and other countries are determined to 
make it work, determined to build on it and im- 
prove it. No treaty or charter, by itself, can stop 
wars and bring about an orderly world. Only the 
will to cooperate can do that. 
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Acueson : And we won’t find cooperation easy. 
It’s hard enough for members of a family to get 
along together, or partners in a business, or neigh- 
bors in a small town. It will be far more difficult 
for 50 nations, speaking different languages and 
having different interests, to work together in the 
United Nations. Nations are just as difficult as 
people—in fact, more so. We think some of our 
Allies are a bit difficult at times. We can be diffi- 
cult ourselves, from their point of view. But we 
all know now that we’ve got to get along together, 
or there will be very little hope for the peace of the 
world. 

MacLetsu: I think that San Francisco showed 
the almost universal realization of that fact. We’ll 
have to work hard at maintaining our new-found 
unity with the world, and implementing it, in the 
period ahead. That may be more difficult, as Dean 
Acheson has pointed out, than writing the Charter 
itself. But the people of America have the will, 
and the faith in humanity, that are needed to see 
this thing through—all the way. 

Announcer: Thank you, Mr. MacLeish and Mr. 
Acheson, for a most revealing picture of the new 
framework of our foreign policy. You have been 
listening to the first of a new series of State De- 
partment broadcasts on the problems of building 
the peace. This introductory broadcast featured 
Assistant Secretary of State Dean Acheson and 
Assistant Secretary Archibald MacLeish, in a 
discussion of the United Nations Charter and our 
foreign policy. The discussion was adapted for 
radio by Selden Menefee. This was the 
twenty-fifth of a series of broadcasts on “Our 
Foreign Policy”, presented as a public service by 
the NBC University of the Air. 

Printed copies of this broadcast are available at 
10 cents each, in coin. If you would like to receive 
copies of 13 of these broadcasts, send $1 to cover 
the cost of printing and mailing. Special rates are 
available for large orders. Address your order to 
the NBC University of the Air, Radio City, New 
York 20, New York. NBC also invites your ques- 
tions and comments. 

Next week Assistant Secretary of State Mac- 
Leish will discuss aspects of “Our Foreign Policy” 
with other State Department officials. We hope 
that you will be with us during the coming weeks 
for these new State Department programs, 

This is Kennedy Ludlam speaking, This pro- 
gram came to you from Washington, D. C. 
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Commercial Agreement 


With Chile 


[Released to the press August 2] 

The Governments of the United States and Chile 
concluded on July 30, 1945 by means of an exchange 
of notes a provisional commercial agreement 
whereby the Chilean Government granted to the 
commerce of the United States, without compen- 
sation, reductions in the Chilean import duties on 
certain commodities, the reductions to continue in 
force for a period of one year unless the agreement 
is superseded within that time by a more compre- 
hensive commercial agreement. The agreement 
may also be terminated by either Government upon 
giving 30 days’ notice. 

The Government of Chile announced that its 
decision to make these unilateral duty concessions 
was taken in the interest of the expansion and 
liberalization of trade in accordante with the eco- 
nomic objectives of the Atlantic Charter and of the 
recent Inter-American Conference on Problems of 
War and Peace at Mexico City. 

Both Governments took advantage of the oc- 
casion to express a willingness to undertake nego- 
tiations for the conclusion of a treaty of friendship, 
commerce, and navigation. 

The exchange of notes took place in Santiago 
between the American Ambassador and the Acting 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Chile. The new 
agreement does not affect the provisional com- 
mercial agreement between the United States and 
Chile which has been in force since February 1, 
1938. 


Most-Favored-Nation 
Treatment 


Venezuela-Haiti 

The American Embassy at Caracas informed 
the Department, in a despatch dated July 17, 1945, 
that the Government of Venezuela had renewed 
the extension to Haiti for one year of most- 
favored-nation customs treatment with respect to 
imports from Haiti. The renewal was made effec- 
tive by a communication from the Acting Minister 
for Foreign Affairs of Venezuela to the Chargé 
d’Affaires of Haiti, the text of the communication 
being published in the Gaceta Oficial of Venezuela 
of July 16, 1945. 
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Anglo-American Unity in Argentina 


Address by SPRUILLE BRADEN * 


ODAY I AM HAPPY INDEED to follow in the steps 
Siew my distinguished predecessor and friend, 
Mr. Norman Armour, and thus to find myself in 
this splendid company. Especially proud am I 
to be the guest of the British Chamber of Com- 
merce in the Argentine Republic, an organization 
with a long record of fellowship, cooperation, and 
of signal service to its members, to the ideals of the 
truly great nation that is theirs and to this hospi- 
table country in which it has its being. 

You, Mr. Chairman, have greatly eased the way 
for me because the timeliness and cogency of your 
remarks make it unnecessary for me to search for 
a topic on which to speak. I have only to en- 
dorse—as I most whole-heartedly do—and expand 
somewhat on what you have said. 

It is profoundly satisfying to have you under- 
score the intimate and cordial collaboration and 
friendship which link the British and American 
communities who reside inthis great Republic of 
Argentina. That such a close relationship should 
exist is entirely fitting and in keeping with the 
underlying sentiment of our two peoples and 
therefore with the basic policies of the British and 
American Governments. 

In the face of this Anglo-American unity every 
“insidious and mendacious” attempt to obstruct 
our concerted efforts, to create jealousies, or to 
drive a wedge between us has failed and always 
will fail. 

Those “foolish and unthinking people” who 
make these vain attempts commit the egregious 
blunder of ignoring or forgetting the facts. 

They ignore the facts of history; they forget 
that the United States is a great and independ- 
ent nation because Englishmen in the colonies so 
willed it and Englishmen in England recognized 
the logic and. rightness of our ambitions. They 
forget that when the independence of the United 
States of America was won we Americans fought 
not so much to gain new liberties as to recover 
those which had already been enjoyed but which 
had been proscribed or restricted. There had 
been, through the colonial assemblies, a consider- 


able measure of self-rule, so that the urge for 
separation from the mother country reached a 
crisis only when it was sought at long range to 
impair certain of our liberties, to tax without 
representation, and to limit our freedom of trade. 
There was strong support for our cause in the 
homeland, where thinking men recognized that 
the treatment accorded us simultaneously jeopar- 
dized their own liberties. Chatham, Burke, and 
other great leaders in Parliament energetically 
defended us and our claims, and Washington’s 
victories contributed towards the elimination of 
personal government and to the spreading of the 
democratic system throughout England and the 
other colonies. 

Those presumptuous “wedge drivers” forget 
that you and we—the British and the Americans— 
form two great national systems founded on the 
proposition that the democratic way of life is the 
only one compatible with the ideal of human 
freedom and justice. The experiences of both 
our peoples have demonstrated the soundness of 
that proposition. Also, we have proved that 
within our democratic framework the free and 
constant quest of universal spiritual and material 
well-being is possible. Indeed, not only is it 
possible; it is a natural concomitant of our demo- 
cratic processes. 

The concept of democracy, which had its true 
birth in seventeenth-century England, spread to 
all the world through the founding of the United 
States, the French Revolution, and the hard-won 
independence of all the American republics. So 
now there are two great international systems— 
the British Commonwealth of Nations and the 21 
American republics—which hold that the ethical 
concept of the state, of the body politic, is that 
government must emanate from and serve the sov- 
ereign will of the people. The state is a consciously 
chosen physical and moral expression of that popu- 
lar will. We are not even sure where government 


1 Delivered before the British Chamber of Commerce in 
the Argentine Republic, Buenos Aires, June 19, 1945. Mr. 
Braden is American Ambassador to Argentina. 
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leaves off and people begin. The self-interests of 
the one are the self-interests of the other. 

Thus by the evolutionary development of demo- 
cratic ideals and processes the peoples of Argen- 
tina, Great Britain and the Dominions, and the 
United States now stand as one, with their Allies, 
dedicated to the defense of those principles. More- 
over, we know full well that the imperative need 
for continuing that defense in full vigor has not 
ended with the unconditional surrender of Ger- 
many nor will it end with that of Japan. On the 
contrary, as Sir William has so wisely warned us, 
the Nazis and their sympathizers have not dis- 
appeared. Underground and even in the open, 
when they dare, they will be more active than ever 
before. We must be constantly alert to expose 
and destroy the propaganda of canards and lies, 
spread here and elsewhere—everywhere—by our 
common enemies, by their agents, by their mis- 
guided disciples, and by the victims of their evil 
preachments. All of them have been and still are 
our common enemies; all of them have been and 
still are enemies of civilization and of human de- 
cency. So long as any of them remain, anywhere 
in the world, with the possibility of continuing 
their vile campaigns, or of renewing them, just so 
long must we wage the fight to stamp them out. 
We have got to be unremitting. We have got to be 
ruthless where necessary. They must be put out 
of action. Their treachery and craze for power 
must be eradicated. Their brutalized followers 
have to be reeducated where possible and otherwise 
rendered harmless. Theirs is a disease that can- 
not be treated by half-way measures. There will 
always be the danger of its breaking out again in 
all-consuming epidemic waves, so long as a focal 
point of infection, or even a single live germ cell, 
is allowed to exist. 

The present war had its real beginning in 1918, 
at the end of what was supposed to be the war to 
end all wars. Then, and in the years following, 
we mistakenly trusted and attributed good inten- 
tions to a people whose national mind, already 
predisposed, was increasingly sickened through ar- 
rogance and hallucinations and became incapable 
of distinguishing between good and bad. 

We made the mistake of being lenient—but only 
because we wanted to be humanitarian, and so we 
can be forgiven for that. But never could we be 
forgiven were we to make the same kind of mistake 
again. 

Hers there is much to be done in cooperation with 
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the Argentine people and authorities. I can speak ¢ 
frankly because Argentina is our Ally and be-— 


cause she, together with the other 20 republics at 


Chapultepec, has, amongst many joint obligations, © 
solemnly agreed that the war criminals shall be 


' tried and sentenced; that centers of Axis sub- 


versive influence throughout the hemisphere shall — 
be eradicated ; and that enemy properties, invest- 
ments, and other holdings (beginning with those © 
stolen from their victims) shall be sought out, im- 


mobilized, and controlled. To extirpate this loath- 
some growth we must tear it out by the roots, 
To do so thoroughly will require the unrelaxing co- 
operation of all the Allied governments and 
peoples. We must cut sharply and deeply with the 
firmness and speed of the skilled surgeon. 

Due to circumstances with which we are all well 
acquainted, Great Britain and the United States 
are the two nations best equipped to offer Argen- 
tina the most effective assistance in this task of 
stamping out the nefarious activities of our com- 
mon enemies, By giving our all-out collabora- 
tion we shall not only be fulfilling our joint com- 
mitments but we shall also be contributing to the 
glorious future of this great country in its tradi- 
tion of democracy and human freedom. 

The Axis propagandists, of course, endeavor to 
spread rumors that to eradicate their fifth col- 
umnists and to wrest from them the control of 
their enterprises is too complicated a job and that 
it will impair Argentine economy. 

What drivel! Such allegations are not even 


worth the breath I have used to utter them. We — 


are all jointly and severally obligated to purge 
every phase of the national life of every American 


republic of all Axis influence and participation, in — 


business or otherwise, irrespective of how difficult — 
or costly the undertaking may be. But as a matter — 
of fact it will be neither difficult nor costly. The — 


elimination and control of Axis firms and individ- 
uals elsewhere has been accomplished easily and 


speedily. In each case the country involved has © 


protected both itself and its neighbors. Virtue 
has not only been its own reward but has also 
brought material benefits. 

To be specific, some of the Nazi and Japanese 
firms here clearly are of no importance whatever 


to Argentine national economy. They often were — 


established for other than commercial reasons— 
reasons so obvious as to call for nocomment. Such 


firms are sources of danger, nothing less. They 
should rapidly be eliminated and then forgotten. © 
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There are, however, many enemy firms with 
established industries that must be continued as 
units of Argentine production. But they are in 
treacherous hands so long as they are in enemy 
hands. In such hands they are an intolerable 
source of danger. 

Luckily, the solution is simple. The Axis firms 
in question can easily be converted into Argentine 
enterprises. Argentina would get rid of the ene- 
mies within her own and this hemisphere’s gates, 
and she would simultaneously take a long step 
toward building up her national industry. 

I see no reason for delay. In view of what the 
Germans and Japanese have proved to be, in view 
of their deeds so repugnant to all decent men and 
women, and in view of the fact that their presence 
here is a constant menace to a country now at war 
with them as it is also to the American continent 
and to the rest of the civilized world, the Argen- 
tinizing of their industrial establishments would 
be an act of justice and equity. 

Argentina possesses the financial, technical, and 
practical ability to take over those industries and 
to make full profitable use of their productive ca- 
pacity. They would then be industries entirely 
owned and run by Argentines for Argentines. It 
would benefit not only this country’s’ industry, 
trade, and commerce but also indirectly those 
of all other civilized nations. Should any in- 
stance arise when assistance may be required 
temporarily in taking over these Axis industries 
or businesses, my Government would gladly en- 
deavor to help a democratic Argentina, but 
always on the strict understanding that, in 
keeping with the good-neighbor policy, they shall 
become exclusively Argentine at the earliest 
possible moment. We do not seek or expect, nor 
will we accept, any ownership or permanent par- 
ticipation in those enterprises. They must remain 
Argentine. 

Gentlemen, your distinguished chairman with 
clarity, vision, and conciseness has touched on 
other important topics. I am heartily in accord 
with his views, but I shall reserve my expressions 
of conformity for some other occasion when we 
may be together, and may I add that I hope there 
will be many opportunities for us to forgather. 
I am fully “aware of the good fellowship and 
close collaboration which prevail between the 
American and British communities here”. It is 
my earnest desire to cooperate with all of you, in 
every way possible, within the pattern of fellow- 
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ship and collaboration, to the end that we may 
fortify and expand that constructive and kindly 
relationship in all directions. 

For the honor the British Chamber of Com- 
merce and each of you have done me, please ac- 
cept my sincere and abiding thanks. 


Trade and Payments 


Agreement 
Turkey—United Kingdom 

The American Minister at Ankara transmitted 
to the Secretary of State, with a despatch dated 
July 2, 1945, the text of the Trade and Payments 
Agreement between the United Kingdom and Tur- 
key which was signed at London May 4, with 
Protocol. This new agreement, which has been 
published as British Command Paper 6632, ab- 
rogates the Anglo-Turkish Trade and Payments 
Agreement of February 3, 1940, as extended; it 
came into force May 21, 1945, to remain in force 
until April 30, 1946 and for periods of one year 
thereafter unless three months’ notice of termina- 
tion is given by either party. 

The new agreement modifies the earlier agree- 
ment principally on two points. It excludes the 
“gold clauses” which required that Great Britain 
make payment to Turkey in gold in connection with 
certain purchases from Turkey and on certain 
balances to Turkish credit in the United Kingdom. 
Article 4 of the new agreement provides that the 
Bank of England, acting for the United Kingdom, 
will endeavor to arrange for Turkey to use her 
sterling balances in London for current payments 
to residents of other countries outside the sterling 
area, as opportunity offers. 

The agreement provides for a review of its terms 
and for appropriate amendments, in the event that 
either country becomes a party to an international 
monetary agreement. 

The agreement does not contain any provision 
for inclusion of Turkey in the sterling bloc. 


Merchant Shipping 
Chile 

The Government of Chile has acceded to the 
Agreement on Principles Having Reference to the 
Continuance of Coordinated Control of Merchant 
Shipping, which was signed at London August 5, 
1944. The accession of Chile was accepted and 
became effective July 27, 1945. 











Orders by the Supreme Commander, Allied Expeditionary Force 
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Relating to Army and Air Forces Under German Control 


1. Local commanders of Army and Air Forces 
under German control on the Western Front, in 
NORWAY and in the CHANNEL ISLANDS 
will hold themselves in readiness to receive de- 
tailed orders for the surrender of their forces 
from the Supreme Commander’s subordinate com- 
manders opposite their front. 

2. In the case of NORWAY the Supreme Com- 
mander’s representatives will be the General Offi- 
cer Commanding-in-Chief, Scottish Command and 
Air Officer Commanding 13 Group RAF. 


3. In the case of the CHANNEL ISLANDS 
the Supreme Commander’s representatives will be 
the General Officer Commanding-in-Chief, South- 
ern Command and Air Officer Commanding 10 
Group RAF. 


Signed Watrer B Smiru 
For the Supreme Commander, AEF. 


Dated 0241 7th May, 1945. 
Rheims, France 


Special Orders by the Supreme Commander, Allied Expeditionary 


Force to the German High Command Relating to Naval Forces 


For the purpose of these orders the term 
“Allied Representatives” shall be deemed 
to include the Supreme Commander, A1- 
lied Expeditionary Force, and any subor- 
dinate commander, staff officer or agent 
acting pursuant to his orders. 


SPECIAL ORDERS BY THE SUPREME COMMANDER, 
ALLIED EXPEDITIONARY FORCE TO THE GER- 
MAN HIGH COMMAND RELATING TO NAVAL 
FORCES 


Part I Genera 


Definition of Naval Forces 

1. For the purpose of these orders all forma- 
tions, units and personnel of the German Navy to- 
gether with the Marine Kusten Polizei shall be 
referred to as the German Naval Forces. 

2. Members of the Marine Kusten Polizei will 
immediately be placed under the command of the 
appropriate German Naval Commanders who will 
be responsible for their disarmament and disci- 
pline, as well as for their maintenance and supply 
where applicable, to the same extent and degree as 
for units of the German Navy. 


German Naval Representatives and information 

required immediately 

3. The German High Command will despatch 

within 48 hours after the surrender becomes ef- 
fective, a responsible Flag Officer to the Allied 
Naval Commander, Expeditionary Force at his 
Headquarters. This Flag Officer will furnish the 
Allied Naval Commander, Expeditionary Force, 
with 

a. Corrected copies of charts showing all 
minefields in Western European waters, including 
the BALTIC as far as LUBECK (inclusive) 
which have been laid by German and German- 
controlled vessels or aircraft, positions of all 
wrecks, booms and other underwater obstructions 
in this area, details of the German convoy routes 
and searched channels and of all buoys, lights and 
other navigational aids in this area. The appro- 
priate navigational publications are also required. 

b. Details of the exact location of all depart- 
ments and branches of the German Admiralty 
(OKM). 

c. All available information concerning the 
numbers and types of German minesweepers and 
sperrbrechers in German controlled Dutch ports 
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and German NORTH SEA ports that can be ob- 
tained without delaying his departure. This Ger- 
man Flag Officer is to be accompanied by a Com- 
munications Officer who is familiar with the 
German Naval W/T organization and who is to 
bring with him the current naval communication 
Orders, including allocation of frequencies, list of 
W/T and R/T call signs in force, and a list of all 
codes and cyphers in use, and intended to be 
brought into use. 

d. Location of all surface warships down to 
and including “Elbing” class Torpedo Boats, and 
of all submarines and ‘E’ Boats. 

4. The German High Command will also des- 
patch within 48 hours after the surrender becomes 
effective a responsible officer, not below the rank of 
Captain, by coastal craft to report to the Admiral 
Commanding at DOVER for onward routing to 
Commander-in-Chief, THE NORE, with:- 

a. Corrected copies of charts showing all 
minefields in the NORTH SEA SOUTH of 
54°30’ NORTH and EAST of 1°30’ EAST laid by 
German and German-controlled vessels or air- 
craft, positions of all wrecks, booms and all other 
underwater obstructions; details of all German 
Convoy routes and searched channels in this area, 
and of all buoys, lights and other navigational aids 
which are under German control. Appropriate 
navigational publications are also required. 

b. All available information concerning the 
numbers and types of German minesweepers and 
sperrbrechers in German controlled Dutch ports 
and German NORTH SEA ports that can be ob- 
tained without delaying his departure. 


5. Another responsible German Naval Officer, 
with similar information is to be despatched by 
unescorted aircraft painted white to MANSTON 
Aerodrome position 51°20’ NORTH, 01°20’ 
EAST for onward routing to Commander-in- 
Chief, THE NORE. 

6. The German High Command will issue in- 
structions to certain German naval commands as 
indicated below :— 

a. The Naval Commander-in-Chief, NORTH 
SEA will despatch by coastal craft within 48 hours 
after the surrender becomes effective a responsible 
officer, not below the rank of Captain, to the Ad- 
miral Commanding at DOVER for onward rout- 
ing to Commander-in-Chief, THE NORE, with :- 


(1) details of minesweeping operations carried 
out in the German convoy route between the 
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HOOK OF HOLLAND and HAMBURG and 
in approaches to harbours between these two 
ports during the previous 60 days; 
(2) numbers and positions of all British mines 
swept during these operations ; 
(3) details of all controlled minefields in this 
area and information whether they have been 
rendered ineffective; 
(4) details of all other mining and types of 
mines employed in the harbours and harbour 
approaches of CUXHAVEN, EMDEN, TER- 
SCHELLING, TEXEL, IJMUIDEN, AM- 
STERDAM, SCHEVENINGEN, HOOK OF 
HOLLAND and ROTTERDAM; 
(5) berthing facilities in the harbours enumer- 
ated in paragraph 6a.(4) above and the num- 
bers of auxiliary minesweepers which can be 
accommodated ; 
(6) a list of all W/T and R/T call signs in use 
by the German Navy. 
Any of the above information which cannot be 
obtained without delaying the departure of this 
officer will be forwarded subsequently as soon as 
it is available. 

b. The Naval Commander-in-Chief, NORTH 
SEA, will also despatch as soon as possible by 
coastal craft to DOVER thirteen German Naval 
Officers who must be familiar with the German 
swept channels between the HOOK OF HOL- 
LAND and CUXHAVEN. These officers will 
bring with them all the charts and books required 
for navigation in this area and will be accompa- 
nied by pilots (and interpreters if necessary). 

ce. The Naval Commander-in-Chief, NOR- 
WAY, will despatch by sea within 48 hours after 
the surrender becomes effective, a responsible offi- 
cer, not below the rank of Captain to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, ROSYTH, with corrected copies 
of charts showing all German minefields in the 
NORTH SEA, NORTH of 56° NORTH, all 
wrecks, booms and other underwater obstructions, 
details of German convoy routes and searched 
channels in this area, of the approach channels 
to the principal Norwegian ports and of all buoys, 
lights and other navigational aids in this area. 
This officer will also bring with him the disposi- 
tion of all ‘U’ Boats and details of all orders af- 
fecting their future movements. He will be accom- 
panied by six German Naval Officers with pilots 
(and interpreters if necessary) who are familiar 
with the coastal swept channels between OSLO 
and TROMSO. These officers will bring with 
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them all the charts and books required for naviga- 
tion in Norwegian waters, and a list of all W/T 
and R/T call signs in use by the German Navy. 

d. The Naval Commander-in-Chief, NOR- 
WAY, will despatch a duplicate party to the above 
with similar information by air in unescorted air- 
craft painted white to DREM Airfield 56°02’ 
NORTH 02°48’ WEST. 

e. The Naval Commander-in-Chief, NOR- 
WAY, will report by W/T to the Commander-in- 
Chief, ROSYTH, within 48 hours after the sur- 
render becomes effective, the following informa- 
tion :- 

(1) Berthing facilities at OSLO, CHRISTIAN- 
SAND, STAVANGER, BERGEN, TROND- 
HEIM, NARVIK and TROMSO. 

(2) The approximate quantities of furnace oil 
fuel, diesel oil fuel and coal at all the principal 
Norwegian ports between OSLO and TROMSO. 


7. The German Admiral SKAGGERAK will 
despatch by sea within 48 hours after the surrender 
becomes effective, a responsible officer not below the 
rank of Captain, to the Commander-in-Chief, 
ROSYTH, with corrected copies of charts show- 
ing all German minefields, wrecks, booms and other 
underwater obstructions, details of German con- 
voy routes and searched channels, buoys, lights 
and other navigational aids in the SKAGGERAK, 
KATTEGAT, THE BELTS AND SOUND, 
KIEL BAY and BALTIC WATERS WEST of 
14° EAST. This officer will also bring with him 
the disposition of all ‘U’ boats in the above area 
and details of all orders affecting their future 
movements. He will be accompanied by three Ger- 
man Naval officers with pilots (and interpreters if 
necessary) who are familiar with the coastal swept 
channels, and channels in Swedish territorial 
waters, in the waters referred to above. These 
officers will bring with them all the charts and 
books required for navigation in these waters, 
and a list of all W/T and R/T call signs in use by 
the German Navy. 

The German Admiral SKAGGERAK will des- 
patch a duplicate party to that specified above, 
with similar information, by air in unescorted air- 
craft painted white to DREM Airfield 56°02’ 
NORTH 02°48’ WEST. 

8. The German Naval Officers who will be des- 
patched to DOVER and ROSYTH by sea will pro- 
ceed to positions in latitude 51°19’ NORTH longi- 
tude 1°43’ EAST and latitude 56°47’ NORTH 
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longitude 1°13’ WEST respectively, where they 
will be met by British warships and escorted to” 
their destination. The ships or craft in which they — 
travel are to fly a large white flag at the masthead 
by day and are to illuminate these white flags by 
night. These ships are to broadcast their positions — 
hourly by W/T on 500 ks. (600 Metres) whilst on 
passage. 
Information required within fourteen days 

9. The German High Command will furnish the 
following information to the Allied Naval Com- 
mander, Expeditionary Force, at by 

within fourteen days of cessation of 

hostilities. 

a. Locations of all warships, auxiliaries and 
armed coastal craft operating under the orders of 
the German Naval Command stating particulars of 
the operational unit to which they are attached, 
giving approximate totals of all naval personnel 
embarked in each vessel, (including naval flak and 
merchant ship flak). 

b. A statement of the organizations of all 
naval shore Commands, giving location of all naval 
establishments, including establishments for ex- 
periment and research, names of all Commanding 
Officers and Principal Staff Officers of the rank of 
Commander and above, and approximate totals of 
the personnel located in each establishment. 

c. A statement of the strength and location of 
all naval land forces including naval infantry, 
naval flak, merchant ship flak and naval personnel 
manning naval coast artillery and full particulars 
of all Coastal and port defenses giving nature and 
locations. 

d. Lists of stocks of furnace oil fuel, diesel oil 
fuel, petrol and coal of 500 tons and more at, or 
in the vicinity of, all ports between IJMUIDEN 
and HAMBURG inclusive. 

e. A statement of location of the principal 
naval armament depots with approximate overall 
stocks of each major item held. 

f. The following communications information :- 


(1) location and details concerning all V/S, 
W/T (including D/F) and radar stations in 
use by, and under construction for the German 
Navy, these details to include types and capabili- — 
ties of all equipment fitted. 

(2) details of the current naval W/T organi- — 
zation, lists of W/T and R/T call signs in force, 
and allocation of all frequencies for communica- — 
tion and radar purposes. 
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(3) location and details of all naval communi- 
cations (including Infra-Red) and naval radar 
training and research establishments. 

g. Full details of all German minefields in 
the NORTH SEA, SKAGGERAK, KATTE- 
GAT, BELTS and SOUND. 

h. Full details of the German naval mine- 
sweeping organization including the communica- 
tions organization. 

j. Full details of the communications (in- 
cluding Infra-Red) and radar equipment fitted 
in all German minesweepers and sperrbrechers. 

k. Technical details of all types of minesweep- 
ing gear in use by the German Navy. 

1. Details of all mining and types of mines 
employed and of berthing facilities available “for 
ships of 150 feet in length and 16 feet draught at :- 


BREMERHAVEN 
WILHELMSHAVEN 
SCHIERMONNIKOOG 
DELFZIJL 


10. The German High Command will also fur- 
nish the Allied Naval Commander, Expeditionary 
Force, with two copies of all coding and cyphering 
systems which have been, are being, or were to be 
used by the German Navy with the necessary in- 
structions for their use and the dates between 
which they have been, or were to have been used. 


Part IJ—Conrrot anp DisaRMAMENT 
Orders to warships, auwiliaries, merchant’ ships 
and other craft 
11. The German High Command will forthwith 
direct all German and German-controlled war- 
ships, auxiliaries, merchant ships and other craft 
to comply with the following instructions :— 


a. All warships, auxiliaries, merchant ships 
and other craft in harbour are to remain in har- 
bour pending further directions from the — 
Representatives. 

b. All warships, auxiliaries, merchant ships sa 
other craft at sea are to report their positions in 
plain language immediately to the nearest British, 
US or Soviet Coast Wireless Telegraphy station 
on 500 ke/s (600 metres), and are to proceed to 
the nearest German or Allied port or such ports 
as the Allied Representatives may direct, and re- 
main there pending further directions from the 
Allied Representatives. At night they are to show 
lights and to display searchlights with beams held 
vertically, 
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c. All warships and merchant ships whether 
in port or at sea will immediately train all weapons 
fore and aft. All torpedo tubes will be unloaded 
and breech blocks will be removed from all guns. 

d. All warships and merchant ships in Ger- 
man or German-controlled harbours will imme- | 
diately land and store in safety all ammunition, 


warheads and other explosives. They will land 
all portable weapons but, pending further instruc- 
tions, warships will retain on board the fixed arma- 
ment. Fire control and all other equipment will 
be maintained on board intact and fully efficient. 

e. All minesweeping vessels are to carry out 
the measures of disarmament prescribed in c. and d. 
above, (except that they will, however, retain on 
board such portable weapons and explosives as are 
required for minesweeping purposes) and are to be 
prepared immediately for minesweeping service 
under the direction of the Allied Representatives. 
They will complete with fuel where necessary. 

f. All German salvage vessels are to carry out 
the measures of disarmament prescribed in ¢. and d. 
above (except that they will retain on board such 
explosives as are required for salvage purposes.) 
These vessels, together with all salvage equipment 
and personnel, are to be prepared for immediate 
salvage operations under the direction of the Allied 
Representatives, completing with fuel where neces- 
sary for this purpose. 

g. The movement of transport on the inland 
waterways of GERMANY may continue, subject 
to orders from the Allied Representatives. No 
vessels moving on inland waterways will proceed to 
neutral waters. 


Submarines 

12. The German High Command will transmit 
by W/T on appropriate frequencies the two mes- 
sages in Annexures ‘A’ and ‘B’, which contain in- 
structions to submarines at sea. 


Naval aireraft 
13. The German High Command will forthwith 
direct that :- 


a. German naval aircraft are not to leave the 
ground or water or ship pending directions from 
the Allied Representatives ; 

b. naval aircraft in the air are to return im- 
mediately to their bases. 


Neutral shipping 
14. The German High Command will forthwith 
direct that all neutral merchant ships in German 
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and German-controlled ports are to be detained 
pending further directions from the Allied 
Representatives. 


Orders relating to sabotage, scutiling, safety 
measures, pilotage and personnel 
15. The German High Command will forthwith 
issue categorical directions that :— 


a. No ship, vessel or aircraft of any descrip- 
tion is to be scuttled, or any damage done to their 
hull, machinery or equipment. 

b. all harbour works and port facilities of 
whatever nature, including telecommunications 
and radar stations, are to be preserved and kept 
free from destruction or damage pending further 
directions from the Allied Representatives, and all 
necessary steps taken and all necessary orders 
issued to prohibit any act of scuttling, sabotage, 
or other wilful damage. 

c. all boom defenses at all ports and harbours 
are to be opened and kept open at all times; where 
possible, they are to be removed. 

d. all controlled minefields at all ports and 
harbours are to be disconnected and rendered 
ineffective. 

e. all demolition charges in all ports and har- 
bour works are to be removed or rendered ineffec- 
tive and their presence indicated. 

f. the existing wartime system of navigational 
lighting is to be maintained, except that all dimmed 
lights are to be shown at full brilliancy, and lights 
only shown by special arrangement are to be ex- 
hibited continuously. 

In particular :— 


(1) HELIGOLAND Light is to be burnt at full 
brilliancy. 
(2) The buoyage of the coastal convoy route 
from the HOOK OF HOLLAND to HAM- 
BURG is to be commenced, mid-channel buoys 
being laid six miles apart. 
(3) Two ships are to be anchored as mark ves- 
sels in the following positions :— 
54°20’ N, 5°00’ E. 
54°20’ N, 6°30’ E. 
These ships are to fly a large black flag at the mast- 
head by day and by night are to flash a searchlight 
vertically every 30 seconds. 

g. All pilotage services are to continue to op- 
erate and all pilots are to be held at their normal 
stations ready for service and equipped with 

.charts. 
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h. German Naval and other personnel con- 


cerned in the operation of ports and administra. § ; 


tive services in ports are to remain at their stations 
and to continue to carry out their normal duties. 


Personnel 
16. The German High Command will forthwith 


direct that except as may be required for the pur. 


pose of giving effect to the above special orders~ 


a. all personnel in German warships, auxilia- 
ries, merchant ships and other craft, are to remain 
on board their ships pending further directions 
from the Allied Representatives. 

b. all Naval personnel ashore are to remain in 
their establishments. 


17. The German High Command will be respon 
sible for the immediate and total disarmament of 
all naval personnel on shore. The orders issued 
to the German High Command in respect of the 
disarmament and war material of land forces will 
apply also to naval personnel on shore. 

Signed H M Burroveu 
* For the Supreme Commander, AEF. 


Dated 0241 7th May 1945 
Rheims, France 
ANNEXURE ‘A’ 


SURRENDER OF GERMAN ‘U’ BOAT FLEET 


To all ‘U’ Boats at sea: 

Carry out the following instructions forthwith 
which have been given by the Allied Representa- 
tives 


(A) Surface immediately and remain surfaced. 
(B) Report immediately in P/L your position in 
latitude and longitude and number of your ‘U’ Boat 
to nearest British, US, Canadian or Soviet coast 
W/T station on 500 kc/s (600 metres) and to call 
sign GZZ 10 on one of the following high frequen- 
cies : 16845-12685 or 5970 ke/s. 

(C) Fly a large black or blue flag by day. 

(D) Burn navigation lights by night. 

(E) Jettison all ammunition, remove breach- 
blocks from guns and render torpedoes safe by 
removing pistols. All mines are to be rendered 
safe. 

(F) Make all signals in P/L. 

( G) Follow strictly the instructions for proceed- 


ing to Allied ports from your present area given 


in immediately following message. 

(H) Observe strictly the orders of Allied Repre- 
sentatives to refrain from scuttling or in any way 
damaging your ‘U’ Boat. 
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9, These instructions will be repeated at two-hour 
intervals until further notice. 


ANNEXURE ‘B’ 


To all ‘U’ Boats at sea. Observe strictly the in- 
structions already given to remain fully surfaced. 
Report your position course and speed every 8 
hours. Obey any instruction that may be given you 
by any Allied authority. 

The following are the areas and routes for ‘U’ 
Boats surrendering: 

(1) Area ‘A’, 

a. Bound on West by meridian 026 degs West 
and South by parallel 043 degs North in Barents 
Sea by meridian 020 degs East in Baltic Ap- 
proaches by line joining The Naze and Hantsholm 
but excludes Irish Sea between 051 degs thirty 
mins and 055 degs 00 mins North and English 
Channel between line of Lands End Scilly Islands 
Ushant and line of Dover-Calais. 

b. Join one of following routes at nearest point 
and proceed along it to Loch Eriboll (058 degs 
33 minutes North 004 degs 37 mins West) 


Blue route: All positions North and West unless 
otherwise indicated 


049 degs 00 mins 009 degs 00 mins 053 degs 00 mins 
012 degs 00 mins 058 degs 00 mins 011 degs 00 mins 
059 degs 00 mins 005 degs 30 mins thence to Loch 
Eriboll. 
Red route: 053 degs 45 mins North 003 degs 00 
mins East 
059 degs 45 mins 001 degs 00 mins 059 degs 45 mins 


008 degs 00 mins thence to Loch Eriboll. - 


c. Arrive at Loch Eriboll between sunrise and 
3 hours before sunset. 
(2) Area ‘B’ 

a. The Irish Sea between parallel of 051 degs 
30 mins and 055 degs 00 mins North. 

b. Proceed Beaumaris (053 degs 19 mins North 
003 degs 58 mins West) to arrive between sunrise 
and 3 hours before sunset. 


(3) Area ‘C’ 

a. The English Channel between line of Lands 
End-Scilly Isles—Ushant and line of Dover—Calais. 

b. ‘U’ Boats in area ‘C’ are to join one of fol- 
lowing routes at nearest point: Green route: po- 
sition ‘A’ 049 degs 10 mins North 005 degs 40 mins 
West position ‘B’ 050 degs 00 mins North 003 degs 
00 mins West thence escorted to Weymouth. 
Orange route: position “X’ 050 degs 30 mins North 
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000 degs 50 mins East position ‘Y’ 050 degs 10 
mins North 001 degs 50 mins West thence escorted 
to Weymouth. 

c. Arrive at either ‘B’ or ‘Y’ between sunrise and 
3 hours before sunset. 


(4) Area ‘D’ 

a. Bound on West by lines joining The Naze 
and Hantsholm and on East by lines joining Lu- 
beck and Trelleborg. 

b. Proceed to Kiel. 

(5) Area ‘E’ 

a. Mediterranean Approaches bound on North 
by 043 degs North on South by 026 degs North and 
on West by 026 degs West. 

b. Proceed to a rendezvous in position ‘A’ 036 
degs 00 mins North 011 degs 00 mins West and 
await escort reporting expected time of arrival in 
plain language to Admiral Gibraltar on 500 ke/s. 

c. Arrive in position ‘A’ between sunrise and 
noon G.M.T. 

(6) Area ‘F” 

a. The North and South Atlantic West of 026 
degs West. 

b. Proceed to nearest of one of following points 
arriving between sunrise and 3 hours before sun- 
set: W 043 degs 30 mins North 070 degs 00 mins 
West approach from a point 15 miles due East X 
038 degs 20 mins North 074 degs 25 mins West ap- 
proach from a point 15 miles due East Y 047 degs 
18 mins North 052 degs 30 mins West approach 
from point 047 degs 18 mins North 051 degs 30 
mins West on a course 270 degs Z 043 degs 31 mins 
North 065 degs 05 mins West approach from point 
042 degs 59 mins North 064 degs 28 mins West on 
a course 320 degs. 


Extraterritorial Rights 


China—Sweden 

The American Ambassador at Chungking in- 
formed the Department, in a telegram dated July 
21, that the Sino-Swedish treaty for the relin- 
quishment of extraterritorial rights which was 
signed in Chungking on April 5, 1945 entered into 
force as of July 20, 1945. 

Article 8 of the treaty provides that it shall 
come into force on the day on which the two Gov- 
ernments shall have notified each other that the 
ratifications have been effected, and that the in- 
struments of ratification shall thereafter be ex- 
changed at Chungking as soon as possible. 
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Agreement Between United States and Switzerland Relating to 
Air-Transport Services 


[Released to the press August 6] 

The Department of State announced the con- 
clusion of a bilateral air-transport agreement be- 
tween the United States and Switzerland, which 
became effective on August 3, 1945 by an exchange 
of notes in Bern. 

The annex to the agreement provides that au- 
thorized American airlines shall obtain rights of 
transit and non-traffic stop in Swiss territory, as 
well as the right of commercial entry for interna- 
tional traffic at Geneva or another suitable airport. 
The proposed U.S. air route serving Switzerland 
is one of several recently announced by the Civil 


Aviation Agreements 


[Released to the press July 31) 


Paraguay 

The Ambassador of Paraguay signed the In- 
terim Agreement on International Civil Aviation, 
the Convention on International Civil Aviation, 
the International Air Services Transit Agreement, 
and the International Air Transport Agreement 
on July 27. The Ambassador informed the Acting 
Secretary of State by a note dated and received 
on that day that the signatures affixed on behalf of 
his Government to the interim, transit, and trans- 
port agreements constitute an acceptance of those 
agreements by the Paraguayan Government and 
an obligation binding upon it. 

Other countries which have taken action recently 
on the civil-aviation documents concluded Decem- 
ber 7, 1944 are Australia, Belgium, Iraq, Luxem- 
bourg, Sweden, Switzerland, and Syria. This 
action, not previously announced, is as follows: 


Australia 
The Minister of Australia signed the transit 
agreement on July 4. 


Belgium 

The Belgian Ambassador transmitted, to the 
Acting Secretary of State with a note dated July 
18 a declaration signed by the Viscount du Pare 
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Aeronautics Board, and extends from the United 
States to the Middle East via Ireland, France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Greece, Egypt, and points in 
the Near East. Reciprocal rights are granted for 
a Swiss airline to operate over the North Atlanti¢ 
to New York. ‘ 

The agreement with Switzerland, which incor 
porates the so-called “five freedoms”, follows the 
standard form drawn up at the Chicago aviation 
conference and is similar to bilateral agreements 
recently concluded with Sweden, Denmark, Spain, 
Iceland, and Ireland. 


on July 17 stating that the signature affixed by 
him on behalf of Belgium to the transit agree 
ment constitutes an acceptance of that agreement 
by the Government of Belgium and an obligation 
binding upon it. 


Iraq 

The Minister of Iraq informed the Acting See- 
retary of State on June 14 that the Council of 
Ministers agreed to the accession of Iraq to the 
transit agreement. 


Luxembourg 

The Minister of Luxembourg signed the interim 
agreement, the convention, and the transit agree- 
ment on July 9. The Minister stated in a note 
dated and received on that day that his signature 
constitutes an acceptance of the interim agreement 
by the Government of Luxembourg. 


Sweden 

The Chargé d’Affaires ad interim of Sweden 
informed the Secretary of State by a note dated 
July 6, and received July 9, that the signature 
affixed on behalf of Sweden to the interim agree- 


* BULLETIN of Dec. 3, 1944, p. 674; Dec. 17, 1944, p. 757; 
Feb. 4, 1945, p. 170, 
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ment constitutes an acceptance given on June 29 
of the agreement by the Swedish Government and 
an obligation binding upon it. 


Switzerland 

The Minister of Switzerland signed the conven- 
tion and transit agreement on July 6. In a note 
dated and received on that day the Minister stated 
that the signatures affixed on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment of Switzerland to the interim and transit 
agreements constitute an acceptance of those 
agreements by the Government of Switzerland and 
a binding obligation upon it. 


Syria 

Noureddeen Kahale, Chairman of the Syrian 
Delegation to the Chicago conference, signed the 
transit and transport agreements on July 6 with 
the following reservation on the transport agree- 
ment: “In accordance with Art. IV, section 1 of 
this agreement, Syria accepts only the first four 
privileges in Art. I, section 1”. 

The Minister of Syria informed the Secretary of 
State by a note dated and received July 6 that the 
signature affixed on behalf of the Government of 
Syria to the interim agreement constitutes an 
acceptance by the Syrian Government of that 
agreement and an obligation binding upon it. 

In accordance with the third paragraph of 
article XVII, the interim agreement came into 
force June 6, 1945. The agreement further pro- 
vides that “Thereafter it will become binding as 
to each other State indicating its acceptance to 
the Government, of the United States on the date 
of the receipt of the acceptance by that Govern- 
ment.” 


Development of 


Southeastern Bolivia 
Argentina-Bolivia 

The American Embassy at La Paz transmitted 
to the Department, with a despatch dated June 
19, the text of an agreement between the Govern- 
ments of Argentina and Bolivia which was ef- 
fected by an exchange of notes signed at Buenos 
Aires on June 2, 1945. The agreement provides 
for railroad, highway, and oil-pipeline construc- 
tion, and for the development of southern Bo- 
livian oilfields. The agreement refers to the Rail- 
road and Petroleum Treaty of February 10, 1941, 
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and the supplementary exchange of notes of Feb- 
ruary 6, 1942 and to the Highway Convention of 
February 6, 1942, and is intended to explain more 
fully certain clauses and to amplify certain pro- 
visions of the 1941 and 1942 treaties. 

The nine points in the agreement are sum- 
marized as follows: 


1. The Argentine Government will advance to 
the Government of Bolivia in the manner fore- 
seen in the Railroad Treaty of February 10, 1941, 
funds needed to construct the railroad from Villa 
Montes to Santa Cruz. The maximum under this 
clause will be 40,000,000 Argentine pesos. 

These funds will be made available at the rate 
of 10,000,000 Argentine pesos a year. Both Gov- 
ernments will take steps to see that the railroad 
will be completed within four years. 

2. The Comisién Mixta Ferroviaria Argentino- 
Boliviana will be charged with making a technical 
study of the Tarabuco-Boyuibe branch line and 
will present its report to both Governments. Once 
the report is completed, the construction of the 
railroad will be agreed upon. Funds required for 
this study, up to 500,000 Argentine pesos, will be 
taken from the money made available by the Ar- 
gentine Government for the construction of the 
Yacuiba - Santa Cruz railway. 

3. Construction of the Villa Montes - Santa 
Cruz railway will be executed in the same manner 
specified for the Yacuiba- Villa Montes section 
as stipulated in the treaty of February 10, 1941. 
The Mixed Commission can also, when both Gov- 
ernments consider it convenient, undertake the 
construction under its own management. 

The same procedure will be followed as regards 
the Tarabuco-Boyuibe branch. 

4, Both Governments agree to extend the Oran- 
Tarija highway (stipulated in Article II of the 
agreement of February 6, 1942) to Potosi. 

Likewise, the financial stipulations of the Feb- 
ruary 6, 1942 agreement will be modified as fol- 
lows: 


The construction of said highway to Potosi will 
be agreed upon in a separate protocol once the 
Mixed Commission, created in Article I of the 
February 6 agreement, has concluded studies of 
the section presently under construction and has 
reported details of the route, highway character- 
istics, and amounts required for the construction. 


5. The Argentine Government will increase to 
15,000,000 Argentine pesos the loan of 2,000,000 
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pesos agreed upon in Article VI of the railway 
treaty of February 10, 1941. Said sum will be 
delivered in the following manner: Within the 
first year, 2,000,000 pesos; in the second year, 6,000,- 
000 pesos; and in the third year, 7,000,000 pesos, 
counting from the date of the present agreement. 
These quotas must be applied against the payment 
of purchase invoices issued by Yacimientos Petrolf- 
feros Fiscales Bolivianos and for services utilized 
to increase petroleum production south of the 
Parapeti River, especially the deposits of Nan- 
corainza, Camatindi, Agua Salada, Macueta, Ber- 
mejo, Camiri and Sanandita, and in accordance 
with Article VI of the February 10, 1941 agree- 
ment and with the plans which will be prepared 
by Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales Bolivianos 
in conjunction with Yacimientos Petroliferos Fis- 
cales Argentinos. 

6. The Government of the Argentine undertakes 
to construct a pipeline from Macueta to Toban- 
tirenda at Pocitos, or to any other point on Argen- 
tine railroads between Embarcacién and Pocitos. 

Transport tariffs to be applied for the transport 
of Bolivian petroleum over this pipeline will be 
the same as those which are in force for Argentine 
petroleum originating in the same zone. 

7, Amortization and annual interest rates for the 
sums invested by the Argentine Republic will be 
respectively a minimum of 5% and 3% as stipu- 
lated in Article VIII of the treaty of February 
10, 1941; that is, in crude petroleum, fuel oil, Ar- 
gentine pesos, American dollars, or other money 
of world-wide circulation, with the following 
clarifications : 


a. Amortization and interest on the sums in- 
vested in each section of the Yacuiba - Santa Cruz 
railway ; that is, Yacuiba - Villa Montes and Villa 
Montes - Santa Cruz will be paid from the date of 
inauguration of service of each section. 

However, in case service over the Villa Montes - 
Santa Cruz section is not effected within the four 
years foreseen in No. 1 above, the corresponding 
amortization and interest will commence as of 
the 2nd of June, 1950. 

b. Amortization and interest on sums invested 
in the Potosi highway will be paid from the date 
of inauguration of traffic over the Oran-Tarija sec- 
tion. 

c. Amortization and interest on the amounts 
invested in the Tarabuco - Boyuibe railway will be 
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stipulated in the agreement which will be entered 
into. ‘ 

d. With regard to the loan of 15,000,000 Ar. 
gentine pesos for increasing petroleum production 
in Bolivia, the Bolivian Government undertakes 
the obligation to deliver at the border against its 
obligations and until the total retirement of the 
amount advanced 15% of the petroleum produc 
tion obtained from the Nancorainza, Camatindi, 
Agua Salada, Macueta, Bermejo, Sanandita and 
Camiri deposits and any other deposits south of 
the Parapeti River, beginning twelve months from 
the date on which the Government of the Argentine 
has delivered the first quota of 2,000,000 Argen- 
tine pesos, 


8. Revenue from the sale of crude petroleum 
and fuel oil from the oil zone traversed by the 
Yacuiba - Santa Cruz and Sucre railroad will serve 
as a guaranty of the sums advanced by the Ar. 
gentine Government as well as interest charges. Ag 
a secondary guaranty, the net profits from the op- 
eration of the Yacuiba - Santa Cruz railway are 
pledged by Bolivia. 

9. The price of crude petroleum delivered by 
Bolivia to the Argentine in accordance with the 
present agreement will be the average f.o.b. prices 
of a product of equal density in the international 
markets of Texas Gulf Coast, Caribe and Peru 
For each of these markets there will be taken annu- 
ally the average of the twelve quotations of the 
first business day of each month. The average of 
these three figures will be the price for Bolivian 
petroleum placed at frontier delivery points ap- 
plicable to the corresponding year. If there should 
be no quotation in any of the markets mentioned, 
the average of the remaining will be taken. 

Delivery of petroleum during one year will be 
temporarily valued at the price which resulted for 
the immediately previous year, with indicated ad- 
justments being made subsequently. 

The price of fuel oil will be fixed in the same 
manner as the price for crude petroleum. 

In case the exportable petroleum production of 
Bolivia should reach a figure which in the opinion 
of both Governments justifies the adoption of 


transport media more economical than the rail-| 


road, the procedure stipulated in Article VI of 
the Argentine-Bolivian agreement of November 
19, 1937, will be adopted. 
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Congressional Group to Survey Foreign Service Establishments 


[Released to the press July 31] 

Congressman Louis C. Rabaut, of Michigan, 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on Appropriations 
for the Department of State of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and five of his colleagues on the 
subcommittee are sailing for Europe on August 
7 to conduct a survey of Foreign Service establish- 
ments of the Department of State in that area. 
The other members of the committee making the 
trip are: John H. Kerr, North Carolina; Thomas 
J. O’Brien, Illinois; Butler B. Hare, South Caro- 
lina; Robert F. Jones, Ohio; Dean M. Gillespie, 
Colorado. They will be accompanied by Gerald 
A. Drew, Foreign Service officer, and Albert 
Schneider, an employee of Congress. The party 
plans to sail from New York on the Queen Mary. 

The text of a letter dated March 13 from the 
Secretary of State to Congressman Rabaut, in 
which the possibility of undertaking this survey 
trip was first suggested, as well as the text of an 
identic letter dated July 26 which was addressed 
to each member of the subcommittee, follows: 


Marca 13, 1945. 
My Dear Mr. Rasavr: 

The declaration of Yalta will have a profound 
effect upon the role of the United States in world 
affairs. It calls for collaboration by this Govern- 
ment on an unprecedented scale in achieving and 
maintaining peace, in rehabilitating and democ- 
ratizing the nations freed from Axis domination, 
and in bringing about stability and prosperity so 
that the principles of the Atlantic Charter may 
be realized. 

The implementation of this policy will increase 
greatly the responsibilities of the Department of 
State and the Foreign Service. The necessity of 
taking an active part in the political, social, and 
economic reconstruction of the world after the 
war will call for the best our country has to offer. 
We wish the Congress to study with us what will 
be needed to carry out successfully these impor- 
tant commitments. 

In view of the magnitude and urgency of the 
problems which confront us, it is hoped that you, 
as Chairman of the Subcommittee which deals 
with appropriations for this Department and the 
Foreign Service, will be able in the near future to 
make a personal inspection of posts reopened in 


liberated areas, accompanied by as many members 
of your Committee as possible. We are mindful 
of the benefits which resulted from previous in- 
spections made by your Committee, and believe 
it would be of great practical value for the Con- 
gress to have firsthand information at this time 
of the special conditions obtaining in Europe and 
their bearing on the requirements of the Foreign 
Service. 
Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp R. Srerrintvs, JR. 


JuLy 26, 1945. 
My Dear Mr. Rapavr: ‘ 


The Department has been pleased to learn that 
you have agreed to accept the suggestion made by 
Mr. Stettinius in a letter dated March 138, 1945, 
that members of the Sub-Committee on Appropria- 
tions for the Department of State proceed to 
Europe to conduct a survey of the Foreign Service 
establishments of the Department of State in that 
area. 

The fortunate termination of hostilities in 
Europe since the Department wrote to you has 
emphasized the urgency of the need for Depart- 
ment of State representatives to be prepared to 
discharge adequately the greatly increased respon- 
sibilities which will rest upon them during the 
postwar period. 

The progress which has been made in recent years 
toward our goal of building up a Foreign Service 
which will be second to none has been due in an 
appreciable degree to the previous inspection trips 
made by the Sub-Committee. The Department is 
convinced that a personal visit to Europe by you, 
and the other members of the Sub-Committee, will 
be of great value in enabling you to continue to 
cooperate closely with this Department in con- 
sidering the future needs of our Foreign Service. 
Appropriate instructions are being sent to our 
diplomatic missions in the countries to be visited, 
to make available to the members of the Sub-Com- 
mittee information concerning such problems as 
the provision of suitable housing for our officers 
and personnel, the building up of adequate staffs, 
the necessity of providing our clerical personnel 
with adequate compensation and allowances to 
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enable them to maintain a proper standard of liv- 
ing under unusual conditions prevailing in many 
parts of Europe, and in general to do everything 
possible to contribute to the success of the survey. 

Our representatives in the countries you visit 
will, of course, be glad to give you any information 
you may require in studying how the functions 
abroad of personnel of other government agencies 
may be correlated with those of the Foreign Service 
in the interest of efficient operation. You will 
doubtless also wish to consider ways and means to 
enable our Foreign Service, the eyes and ears 
abroad of our government, to perform even more 
effectively the services required by other govern- 
mental agencies, such as the Departments of Com- 
merce and Agriculture. On your return to the 
United States, I hope to have the benefit of your 
views and recommendations with regard to the 
adoption of measures which would better enable 
our Foreign Service to promote and protect Ameri- 
can economic, financial, and political interests. I 
am confident that the forthcoming survey by the 
Sub-Committee, even though it may entail per- 
sonal inconvenience to its members, will be fully 
justified by the results obtained. 

Mr. Gerald A. Drew, a Foreign Service Officer 
of the United States, has been designated by the 
Department to accompany the Sub-Committee in 
order to facilitate in every way possible the travel 
of the members under the difficult conditions which 
will inevitably be encountered over part, at least, 
of the journey. 

Again assuring you of my satisfaction that you 
have agreed to undertake this mission, I remain, 

Cordially yours, 
JoserH C. Grew 
Acting Secretary of State 


Agreement Between the Gov- 
ernments of the United States 
and Iraq on the Principles 


Applying to Aid for Defense 


[Released to the press July 31] 

An agreement between the Governments of the 
United States and Iraq on the principles applying 
to aid for defense was signed on July 31, 1945 by 
the Honorable Joseph C. Grew, Acting Secretary 
of State, and the Honorable Ali Jawdat, Minister 
of Iraq in Washington. 
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The provisions of the agreement, negotiated 
under the authority of and in conformity to the 
Lend-Lease Act, are the same in substantial 
spects as the provisions of agreements heretofore 
signed between this Government and a number of 
other governments. The agreement is acconi® 
panied by an exchange of notes concerning the 
application of certain provisions of the agreemen: 
The agreement, together with the accompanying 
exchange of notes, formalizes the understanding o 
the two Governments with respect to action which, 
upon a cooperative basis, they have taken in con- 
formity to the Lend-Lease Act. 
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THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


Consular Offices 


The offices of the American Maritime Delegates 
at Horta and Ponta Delgada, Azores, have been 
terminated, and the American Consulates at those 
posts have been reestablished. 
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